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The Coolidge 


Committee's Task 


The Coolidge committee, which has been created to 
investigate the railway situation, is sponsored by life 
insurance companies, savings banks and other similar 
institutions having large investments in railroad securi- 
ties. It is composed of Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. 
Smith, Bernard M. Baruch, Alexander Legge and 
Clark Howell. Former President Coolidge probably 
enjoys the confidence of as many of the American 
people as any other man living. Mr. Smith received 
in 1928 the votes of fifteen million citizens for presi- 
dent. Mr. Baruch was appointed chairman of the 
War Industries Board by President Wilson. Mr. 
Legge served as chairman of the Farm Relief Board 
by appointment of President Hoover. Mr. Howell is 
editor and publisher of the Atlanta (Georgia) Consti- 
tution, and an able and eminent leader in the thought 
and business of the South. A committee composed 
of such men cannot fail to do a work of importance 
or to inspire general public confidence in its con- 
clusions. 


What Is the Matter With the Railroads? 


The real subject of its inquiry is, what is the matter 
with the railroads, and what should be done about it. 
Investors in their securities want to know why they 
are a virtually bankrupt industry and why many of 
them would be unable to pay their fixed charges and 
would be in receivership excepting for the large loans 
that they are receiving from the federal government. 
Railway employees want to know why the number of 
their employees has declined by 700,000 since five 
years ago, and why they are confronted with demands 
for a large reduction of wages. Industries which are 
dependent upon them for a market want to know why 
their annual purchases have been reduced from a nor- 
mal average annually of about two billion dollars to 
the abnormally low amount of about 600 million dol- 
lars. Producers and shippers want to know why it is 
necessary to maintain freight rates under present con- 
ditions at a level about 45 per cent higher than before 
the war. The entire public wants to know whether 
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railroad service is going to continue te be essential to 
its economic welfare, and, if so, what can and should 
be done to make it adequate enough, good enough and 
cheap enough to accomplish the economic purposes 
for which it is provided. 

The principal task of the Coolidge committee will 
be to determine the causes of the present railway situ- 
ation. If it determines the causes, its next most im- 
portant task of proposing remedies will be compara- 
tively easy. It will be difficult for it to decide upon 
the causes owing to the fact that there will be con- 
troversies regarding every cause, excepting one. The 
principal cause, of course, is the depression, to which 
is mainly owing the fact that railway gross earnings 
have declined about 50 per cent since 1929. The real 
question is as to other causes, and as to the extent 
to which each of them has contributed to the present 
situation. It is to be hoped and expected that, regard- 
less of the controversies that will rage regarding other 
causes, a committee composed of such men will fear- 
lessly state and appraise them, if given opportunity. 
We say, “if given opportunity,’ because it will not 
be given opportunity unless all who can give it facts 
will courageously do so. The danger that it will not 
be given all the facts it should be, especially by repre- 
sentatives of railway management, is very real because 
this cannot be done without antagonizing powerful 
interests and classes. 


Regulation and Management 

The committee cannot do well the work for which 
it has been created without inquiring into the subject 
of regulation, and especially as to whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been given too much 
power and has used its power fairly and wisely during 
the last decade. Fortunately, the committee is not a 
government body, which almost certainly would not 
be thorough and fearless in inquiring as to why, year 
after year, before the depression, when the railways 
had an abundant traffic and commodity prices were 
relatively high, they failed to earn the net operating 
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income which they were assured by the Transportation 
act. 

As it does not in any way represent railway man- 
agements, but those who have directly and indirectly 
invested billions of their savings in railway securities, 
it is to be assumed that the Coolidge committee will be. 
as merciless in inquiring how the railways have been 
managed as how they have been regulated. Have rail- 
way executives invested capital unwisely? Have they 
worked together as they should have to solve the prob- 
lems of the railroad industry? Have they been re- 
sponsible for competition between the railways them- 
selves which has caused wasteful duplications of serv- 
ice and prevented advances and caused reductions of 
rates that have made unnecessary drains upon earn- 
ings? Have they, for competitive reasons, made con- 
cessions of various kinds to shippers which, in the 
long run, have done individual railways no good and 
have unnecessarily reduced net operating income? 
Will consolidations reduce wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways, or, no matter how many consolida- 
tions are made, will there still exist the necessity for 
the managements of railways to co-operate more close- 
ly to prevent wastes? Perhaps the railways have been 
more sinned against than sinning; but they have done 
a good deal of sinning themselves, and it is to be 
hoped and expected that the Coolidge committee will 
be relentless in inquiring about and criticizing the 
shortcomings of their managements. 


Taxation and Subsidization 


To what extent have the railways been injured in 
years of both good and poor business by excessive 
taxation? In 1919 their taxes were $239,000,000, and 
in 1929, $403,000,000. They have suffered with other 
industries and all the people from the orgy of govern- 
ment spending during the last ten years which has so 
greatly increased all taxes. 

One of the most controversial questions before the 
committee will be that of competition between the 
railways and carriers by water and highway. Is it 
fair to the railways or in the interest of the public 
for the government to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars upon waterways and let them be used without 
charge by carriers in direct competition with the rail- 
ways? Is it fair or economically sound for the gov- 
ernment itself at a loss to the taxpayers, to operate a 
barge line on the Mississippi river in competition with 
the railways? To what extent are carriers by high- 
way actually being subsidized by the federal and state 
governments, and should they not be charged enough 
for the use of the highways to compel them to render 
their service entirely at their own cost, and not largely 
at the taxpayers’ cost? Is it fair to the railways to 
subject them to strict regulation of their service and 
rates while applying no comparable regulation to the 
service and rates of carriers by water and highway? 
If not, should the regulation of competing carriers be 
equalized by reducing railway regulation, or increasing 
the regulation of other carriers, or by both methods? 
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Is it fair to the railways and their employees to allow 
carriers by water and highway to employ men under 
any working conditions and at any wages they please, 
with the result of either diverting traffic and employ- 
ment from the railways or compelling them, in order 
to save themselves, radically to change the working 
conditions and wages of their employees‘ 


The Railway Labor Question 


One of the most difficult and controversial questions 
which the Coolidge committee will have to investigate 
and express its opinion on, if its investigation is to be 
of any value, is the question as to the working condi- 
tions that should prevail and the wages that should 
be paid upon the railways. The facts must be faced 
that commodity prices have declined to the pre-war 
level, while the average hourly wage of railway em- 
ployees is much higher than before the war, and that 
to maintain the present average hourly wage and re- 
duce freight rates would bankrupt the railroad indus- 
try. 

The present average hourly railway wage is due 
in large measure to working conditions as a result of 
which some classes of employees are being paid a 
day’s wage for working much less than a day and that 
some are being paid for work not done at all. There 
are many railway officers and students of the railway 
problem who are as anxious as anybody to see rail- 
way employees paid high wages, but who fear that 
as a result of the vital economic changes that have oc- 
curred during the depression the railways cannot make 
the reductions in their operating expenses and rates 
necessary to getting an adequate volume of traffic 
without very important changes in present working 
conditions and wages. 

Railway labor leaders are advocating a six-hour day 
at eight hours pay as a remedy for railroad unem- 
ployment and the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
making a fact-finding investigation of this demand. 
Undoubtedly when general business improves, com- 
modity prices will increase, and the incomes of farm- 
ers and other persons will be favorably affected by the 
increase, but in view of all experience following great 
wars it is not reasonable to expect that commodity 
prices will be restored to the level of the decade end- 
ing with 1929 until there is another great war. This 
being the case, it would appear that the cost of railway 
transportation must be reduced to make it possible for 
the railways fully to recover their traffic through re- 
adjustments of rates, and one of the most important 
questions upon which the Coolidge committee should 
express an opinion is the question as to what should 
be done about railway working conditions and wages. 

The report of the Coolidge committee will not settle 
anything. It is to be hoped, however, that it will 
help inform and crystalize opinion regarding the na- 
tion’s great transportation problem and thereby help 
to make it easier to get done those things that must be 
done if that problem is to be solved fairly and in the 
interest of all classes. 
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Motor Manufacturers and 
Highway Transport Policy 


In a cleverly worded address before the National 
Petroleum Association in Atlantic City on September 
14, Pyke Johnson, vice-president of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, endeavored to dismiss 
entirely all criticisms leveled at unregulated truck 
transportation. The obvious inference to be drawn 
from his remarks is that there is no highway transport 
problem. He lists the following as “widespread falla- 
cies” which “face those who are interested in getting 
the facts of modern day transportation” 

1. The motor truck"is responsible for the present day 

plight of the railroads. 


The motor truck owners do not pay a fair share of 
highway costs. 


IN 


3. The motor truck does undue damage to the highway. 

4. Ownership of motor vehicles is an evidence of wealth, 
and hence the motor vehicle should be an instrument 
for taxation of all kinds. 

5. As a broad cure for all of these ills there is sug- 


gested a fifth fallacy which is that regulation, re- 
striction and taxation of the vehicle will straighten 
everything out. 


As for his first contention, that it is false to assume 
that the motor truck is responsible for the present 
plight of the railroads, we may say that the more con- 
servative of recent estimates places at around 10 per 
cent the proportion of inter-city ton-mileage being 
handled by trucks. We know also that the commodi- 
ties aan: al are those which carry the 
higher rates, and therefore that the loss in revenue to 
the railroads is in greater proportion than the loss in 
tonnage. We know also that unregulated truck com- 
petition has a depressing effect on railway rates even 
for a traffic which continues to move by rail. And 
any observer on our highways knows that inter-city 
trucking has increased, while all other lines of business 
have decreased, during the depression. No one asserts 
that the railroads would be living in luxury if there 
were no truck competition, but anyone who will hon- 
estly survey the easily-ascertainable facts cannot avoid 
the conclusion that if the major portion of the traffic 
now moving long distances by truck were restored to 
the railways, their troubles would be mild in compari- 
son with their present gravity. 

As to the “fallacy” that motor truck owners do not 
pay a fair share of highway costs, we have only to 
cite the fact that total highway expenditures are ap- 
proximately double total motor vehicle tax receipts; 
that gasoline taxes weigh much more heavily on light 
vehicles than on the heavier ones; and that the motor 
industry claims credit for taxes paid by city vehicles 
which do not use the rural roads at all. No greater 
authority for judging the fairness of a basis of motor 
vehicle taxation exists than the report on the subject 
recently published by a British commission composed 
of railway and motor transport interests acting under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished economist, Sir 
Arthur Salter. The commission recommended a li- 
cense fee and gasoline tax of more than $1300 for a 5- 
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ton (net load) truck which the Bureau of Public 
Roads and automotive interests in this country seem to 
think ought to pay about $200. 

To say that heavy trucks do not do undue damage 
to the highways is to belie the observation of every 
alert motorist. 

Concerning the fourth “fallacy,” i.e., that the own- 
ership of a motor vehicle is an evidence of wealth and 
hence a subject of taxation of all kinds, we believe 
that Mr. Johnson is exercising himself over a myth. 
Motor transport, on the average, does not yield enough 
revenue to the government to repay the government 
for its outlays which make motor transport possible. 
If the levies which the motor transport industry calls 
“taxes” are really such, then the rent a merchant pays 
for his store is also a tax and the money railroads 
spend to maintain and pay interest on the investment 
in their roadway should be credited to their tax pay- 
ments. Taxation in the ordinary sense of the word is 
a matter entirely foreign to the experience of motor 
transport and Mr. Johnson is tilting at a ghost which 
he himself has conjured up. 

As to Mr. Johnson’s fifth “fallacy,” that regulation, 
restriction and taxation of commercial motor trans- 
port will solve present difficulties, only time will dis- 
close the answer. But it is perfectly evident to almost 
everybody but Mr. Johnson and some of his associates 
that the problem is growing worse at staggering speed 
and is threatening with ruin not only the railroads, 
but the farmers, the regular retail and wholesale trade, 
the taxpayers and our national economic life as a 
whole. Belittle the problem as he may, Mr. Johnson 
will not deceive those who come into intimate contact 
with it—not only railroad men, but shippers, farmers, 
private motorists and many other classes as well. And 
those who do come in contact with it recognize 
its seriousness and are eager to solve it and this they 
propose to accomplish by the very means—reasonable 
regulation, restriction and taxation—which are so 
plainly anathema to Mr. Johnson. 

It might in the long run pay the automotive indus- 
try if it would proffer reasonable assistance in the 
solution of the problem. By manifesting 
operative spirit it might satisfy the interests concerned 
in the problem in a way to secure the maximum con- 
sideration of its point of view. But if it refuses this 
co-operation, and continues to persist in the denial of 
the very existence of any such problem, it can have 
little complaint if the solution achieved without its aid 
is little to its liking. Already local and common car- 
rier truckmen, agriculturists and shippers are beginning 
to rebel at having automotive manufacturers and per- 
sons dominated by them serve as their spokesmen. 
The railroad industry knows from bitter experience 
that a pendulum pushed too far may swing just 
the other way. Will the automotive industry insist 
on learning the same lesson by its own experience rather 
than profiting from that of others? We hope not, 
but we find nothing in Mr. Johnson’s 
anyone to any other conclusion. 
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A New Approach 


to the Grade Separation Problem 


Fewer crossings and better railway service 

to industries are essential elements of 

policy pursued by engineers’ committee 
at Detroit 


HE separation of the grades of railway tracks and 
city streets for the purpose of eliminating grade 
crossings has not always been an unmixed blessing. 
This fact received prompt recognition in the courts when 
property holders brought suit for alleged damages ac- 
cruing as a consequence of changes in street grades 
pursuant to grade separation projects. As a result the 
railways and public bodies that participated in such 
work came to recognize adjacent property damage as a 
necessary element in the cost, and also as a factor to be 
given consideration in the development of plans for 
such work. But it has remained for a committee at 
Detroit, Mich., representing the railroads, the property 
holders and the public to show how grade separation 
can provide the means of enhancing rather than de- 
pressing the value of adjacent property and afford the 
opportunity for a marked improvement in the effective- 
ness of the railways as a transportation utility in urban 
areas. Furthermore, it points the way to decreased out- 
lays for such projects. 
That this idea should be so long delayed is easily 
explained. It had to await the crystallization of a new 


congestion forced by a stupendous growth in population 
and industrial activity resulted in a city-wide demand 
for a freer flow of street traffic. In the investigation of 
the requirements of industrial traffic, it became apparent 
that the industrial territory, served by some 960 miles 
of tracks within the corporate limits, was being rapidly 
rendered useless to industrial occupancy by the prac- 
tice of permitting every street, important or otherwise, 
to cross the tracks. 


Had Its Inception in 1925 


The study of a grade separation plan for Detroit 
was begun in 1925, following the creation of a master 
plan of thoroughfares designed by the Rapid Transit 
Commission as the base plan for future rapid transit 
and traffic facilities. It became apparent that unless 
strong steps were taken to avoid it, the pressure of local 
interests would continue to create surplus crossings and 
give rise to wasteful expenditures for improvements in 
later years. It was seen by a few that there was an 
urgent need for a study of the grade crossing problem 
as a whole under auspices that would bring together 
the interests of the city, the railroads and the owners of 
adjacent industrial properties, with a view to the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive plan that embodied a 
revision of the street plan as well as grade separation. 

Continued discussion of this subject led eventually 
to the organization of a committee on grade separation 
by a group of manufacturers, known as the Milwaukee 
Junction Manufacturers Association, which was later 
joined by other groups so that eventually 415 indus- 








An Example of Grade Separation Practice of a Decade or More Ago—The Close Spacing of Street Overcross- 
ings Precludes Satisfactory Industrial Development—Parallel Highway on the Left Might Have Been Used as a 
Header Street to Connect Up Transverse Streets Stub-Ended by the Omission of Crossing Structures 


attitude toward the function of the city street as it 
had been modified as a consequence of the changes in 
the character of street traffic. That the plan should 
have its birth in Detroit is equally simple. Little grade 
separation work was done in that city until the traffic 


trial plants located in that part of Detroit lying east 
of Woodward avenue were ‘represented. This area 
embraced 40.23 line-miles of railway, of which all but 
0.83 miles is owned either by the Michigan Central or 
the Grand Trunk or by terminal subsidiaries of these 
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This committee invited the railroads 


two companies. 
and the public service bodies of Detroit and of the two 
separate municipalities of Highland Park and Ham- 
tramck to participate in the discussion, and on Novem- 
ber 4, 1929, an engineers’ committee was organized to 


carry on the detailed investigation. This committee, 
which included representatives of the manufacturers, 
the railroads and the public, was made up as follows: 
Russell R. Rees (chairman), plant engineer, Packard 
Motor Car Company; J. F. Deimling, until recently 
chief engineer, Michigan Central, followed in repre- 
sentation of that system by E. R. Lewis, principal as- 
sistant engineer; John \W. Reid, commissioner, Depart- 
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the private property fronting on them. These func- 
tions have their counterpart in railway lines in cities 
which must not only handle through and transfer move- 
ments but also render a local spotting and pick-up serv- 
ice which is of utmost importance to the railway and 
the property owners and, indirectly, to the city as a 
whole. However, with the transition in the character of 
street traffic following the advent of the motor vehicle 
has come a marked change in the conception of the . 
functioning of streets. Traffic authorities have seen 
the wisdom of concentrating through traffic on a limited 
number of specially designated thoroughfares that are 
being widened and otherwise improved for this purpose, 





Marked Changes in the Character of Street Traffic Have Created a Demand for Arterial Highways of Great Capacity 


ment of Public Works, followed by Joseph L. Barton, 
grade separation engineer; F. P. Sisson, principal as- 
sistant engineer, Grand Trunk Western; J. P. Hallihan, 
chief engineer, Rapid Transit Commission, and E. M. 
Walker, consulting engineer for the Milwaukee Junc- 
tion Manufacturers Association. 


Developed Basic Principles 


This new approach to the grade separation problem 
was not founded exclusively on a study of the specific 
conditions encountered at Detroit. Rather, it is the 
result of an effort to arrive at the general considerations 
that should govern the solution of such problems in 
all cities. Studies of many grade separation projects 
led to the conclusion that whereas the increasing com- 
plexity of urban life had given rise to the need for city 
planning, traffic routing and zoning, grade separation 
plans were still being influenced largely by precedents 
established in separation work that was completed be- 
fore these new movements had received any recognition. 

Thus, much of the grade separation in cities occupy- 
ing a flat terrain has been modeled after the plan adopted 
in Chicago in the early nineties, where resort was had 
to track elevation and no other solution was considered 
than that of providing underpasses for all, or nearly all, 
of the intersecting streets, for at that time one street, 
potentially at least, was about as important as another. 
The effect that this had in the way of property damage 
was recognized in the assumption by the city of the 
liability incurred, as practically its only share in the 
cost. What effect it had on the service rendered by 
the railroads to property adjoining the right-of-way 
was deemed a problem in which the city had no part, 
although anything that affects the cost of such service 
and, therefore, the usefulness of the property is of vital 
interest to any city. 


The Functions of Streets and Railways 


Streets, according to the committee, have always 
served two functions, (1) to provide a means of travel 
irom one point to another and (2) to afford access to 


leaving the remaining streets to serve solely as a utility 
for the local property holder. 

In view of this, therefore, and the further fact that 
an occasional detour of a few blocks is no hardship 
with present-day street vehicles, the committee came to 
the conclusion that there is no longer any justification 
for maintaining the continuity of all streets across the 
railway right-of-way in carrying out a grade separation 
project. As a matter of fact, they contend that all in- 
terests are best served if the number of crossings is 
confined to the minimum required to meet the needs 
of adequate through routes for street traffic, street-car 
lines, the prompt movement of fire apparatus and access 
to parks and schools. 

Property adjacent to railway tracks attains its great- 
est value when utilized for industrial or commercial 
purposes, and such use is greatly facilitated when the 
spacing of streets is sufficiently great to permit of con- 
solidated holdings in relatively large areas. A _ sub- 
division of adjoining land in blocks of the ordinary 
size serves as a deterrent to normal industrial expan- 
sion and efficient use of property. In general, streets 
and tracks serving industrial property are most effec- 
tive when located on the same level and this condition 
is disturbed to the least extent if grade separation work 
is carried out in such a way as to provide for the widest 
possible spacing of streets that cross over or under the 
railway right-of-way. 


How the Committee Works 


This committee has no official status but was organized 
solely for purposes of study under auspices that would 
insure a fair hearing for all parties in interest. It 
was decided early in the deliberations that the problem 
must be considered as a whole and it was found that of 
199 potential crossings, 139 had already been recognized 
as actual crossings. Of these, 32 have been converted 
to grade separated crossings, half of which are massed 
at streets at short intervals in continuous sections. Fur- 
ther study showed that on a part of the work already 
accomplished the grade separated crossings averaged 
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15.3 per mile and on another part 6 per mile or a 
weighted average of 13 per mile. 

In its first report, the engineering committee con- 
tended for a complete reversal of this policy, stating 
that the great increase in volume of traffic all over the 
city required a plan that will put the main-traveled 
arteries and proposed new major thoroughfares at regu- 
lar intervals first on the list for the elimination of grade 
crossings. This can be done only following the de- 
sign of the general thoroughfare plan and setting up a 
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the fire department, to consider the requirements of 
the industries from the standpoint of present operations, 
plant expansion, and street and industrial track serv- 
ice, and to effect the maximum economy in the entire 
grade separation plan. 


Header Streets 


One feature to which the committee has given par- 
ticular attention is the local revision of street systems 
through the agency of header streets paralleling the rail- 


General Grade Separation Plan for the Area East of Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich.—Note the Close Spacing of 
the Completed Separations (Shown in Solid Bars) Compared with the Wider Spacing Advocated for the Work Still to 
be Done (Indicated by the Rectangles) 


definite program within the financial resources of the 
city and the railroads. 

Its studies of individual projects, of which 70 have 
been investigated to date, have been conducted with a 
view to the meeting of certain fundamental ideas, namely 
to conform to the requirements of the master plan of 
the city for through traffic highways, to provide neces- 
sary access to parks and schools and meet the needs of 


way right-of-way, whereby all streets scheduled to be 
stub-ended by the plan for limiting the number of grade 
separations will be afforded convenient and adequate ac- 
cess to the nearest streets for which grade separated 
crossings are to be provided. An important element 
of this plan is to locate the header streets far enough 
away from the right-of-way lines to provide adequate 
room for unhampered industrial expansion. 
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While, as stated above, the work of the committee 
has no official status, each project considered is studied 
in sufficient detail to permit of tentative agreement on 
all the essential elements. This was set forth in the 
committee’s first report as follows: 

“Your committee has therefore sought (1) to define 
the position and number of grade separations regard- 
less of the period at which they may be constructed: 
(2) to determine the permanent profile of the railroads ; 
(3) to determine the character of structure at each 
point of separation of grades; (4) to outline a pro- 
gram of construction that will give preference to the 
thoroughfares that will most greatly facilitate the free 
movement of traffic.” 


Less Crossings Required 


One of the most important results of these studies 
lies in the potential reduction in the cost of the work 
when it is eventually carried out. Instead of a possible 
199 separations that might be demanded in the absence 
of an improved plan, there are now contemplated but 
73 or 2.2 per mile, in contrast to the 32 that were al- 
ready massed in less than three miles of line. 

A further insight into the work of this organization 
and into some of the policies that have governed its 
deliberations is afforded by the following abstract from 
an article by J. P. Hallihan, chief engineer, Detroit 
Rapid Transit Commission, which comprised a part of 
the report of the Committee on Grade Crossings of the 
A.R.E.A. that was presented at the convention on 
March 15. 

“The work of the committee is regarded as an im- 
_ forward step in regional planning. It is the 
irst time in any city, so far as known, that all the vari- 
ous public and private interests concerned in the prob- 
lem of elimination of grade crossings have been brought 
together to find the best solution from a non-partisan, 
common-sense, economic viewpoint. 

“The result has proved the value of the participation 
of the railroads in civic matters. Controversial ques- 
tions that had long been the subject of discussion be- 
tween railroad and railroad, and between city and rail- 
road, were speedily and amicably settled with the help 
of industry, the third and most important party in in- 
terest, highly qualified to act as a balancing factor. 

“Incidentally, the committee declined to consider the 
question of division of costs between the city and the 
railroads, but three of its members invited by the com- 
mon council to sit on a special city committee to de- 
termine that question with an individual road, defined 
the elements that should enter into the accounting, for 
whatever division of the total might be agreed upon 
between the parties interested in the light of other con- 
ditions. There is no effort to accelerate the construc- 
tion program, though it is recommended that preference 
be given the major thoroughfares serving industrial 


traffic. 


Indecision and Waste Eliminated 


“The net result of the work of the committee is to 
eliminate a condition of uncertainty, indecision, im- 
permanence and waste. In lieu of this it offers a definite 
workable plan in line with modern requirements, to be 
accomplished as needs dictate and circumstances per- 
mit. Perhaps the most important immediate benefit is 
derived by the cities and the railroads who are now in 
position to assure new industries seeking locations, of 
the exact position of the track profile, of projected 
thoroughfare openings, or probable land takings, and 
of the elimination of unwarranted local street intrusions 
into industrial territory.” 
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Employees Plan Extension 
of Ship-by-Rail Movement 


PPROXIMATELY 75 delegates, representing 
A Ship-By-Rail Clubs and Railway Employees’ and 

Taxpayers’ Associations in 21 states, met in Chi- 
cago on September 30 to take preliminary steps toward 
extending these organizations to other states and toward 
the formation of a national body to serve as a point of 
contact for the various state associations and to co- 
ordinate their activities. The meeting was called by 
W. L. Hullinger, vice-chairman of the Minnesota Ship- 
by-Rail Club. 

It was decided that the setting up of a permanent 
national organization at the present time would be pre- 
mature. Those in attendance from each state were 
asked to designate one of their number for membership 
on a general committee to direct the affairs of the new 
body during the formative period and this committee, 
in turn, chose the following executive committee: H. H. 
Parker, president, Railroad Employees and Taxpayers 
Association of Virginia; G. L. Phillips, treasurer, Ken- 
tucky Railway Employees and Citizens League; W. L. 
Hullinger, vice-chairman, Minnesota Ship-by-Rail Club ; 
E. J. Foley, president, Railroad Employees and Taxpay- 
ers Association of New Jersey; and C. E. Macintosh, 
representing Union Pacific Boosters Clubs. This com- 
mittee chose Mr. Parker as its chairman, H. O. Hewitt, 
president of the Ohio Railroad Employees and Citizens 
League, as its secretary, and Mr. Phillips as treasurer. 

The temporary organization as at present constituted, 
is to restrict its activities entirely toward keeping con- 
stituent associations in contact with each other and to 
encouraging the formation of associations in other 
states. No constitution or by-laws were adopted since, 
in the opinion of the convention, such action would be 
premature. A resolution was unanimously adopted, 
however, which pledged the organization “to restrict its 
activities to fostering the use of railway transportation, 
and working in every legitimate way for correction of 
inequalities in regulation and taxation which exist as be- 
tween the railways and competitive methods of trans- 
port,” and in no case to deviate from this policy in such 
a way as to assume functions which properly belong to 
other parts or organizations in the industry. It was al- 
so made clear that it was the sense of the meeting that 
the purposes of the movement could not be attained 
without “the wholehearted and sympathetic co-operation 
of every element of the railroad industry,” and that 
such co-operation would not be vouchsafed unless the 
organization should give convincing evidence of its in- 
tention to follow without deviation its announced policy. 
It was pointed out that these associations provide the 
only existing agency “for enlisting the support of the 
public outside the industry, which support is indispen- 
sable to a solution of pressing railway problems.”’ 

There was but one formal address at the meeting, 
which was delivered by Paul V. Scheunemann, traffic 
manager of the Monarch Elevator Company. Mr. 
Scheunemann presented the importance of adequate 
regulation and taxation of agencies of transportation 
competitive with the railroads from the standpoint of a 
shipper along the same lines as set forth in his address 
to the Minnesota railroad employees, reported in the 
Railway Age of September 24, page 435. Other dis- 
cussion, aside from that in connection with organization, 
centered largely around informal reports made by the 
leaders of the various state associations as to competi- 
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tive conditions in their respective territories and their 
activities in endeavoring to encourage patronage of the 
railways and to secure needed legislation and the en- 
forcement of existing statutes governing highway trans- 
port. A temporary name, “National Railroad Em- 
ployees and Taxpayers Association,” was adopted. 


Railway 
Purchases—Six Months 


LASS I railways of the United States expended 
$223,700,000 in the markets of the country for 
materials and supplies during the first six months 

of 1932, exclusive of locomotives and cars and materials 
acquired in lump-sum contracts for various railroad 
construction work, according to special reports received 
by the Railway Age from the railroads. This sum in- 
cludes $84,750,000 for locomotive fuel and $138,350,000 
for miscellaneous supplies, the latter consisting of $14.- 
850,000 expended for ties, $11,550,000 for rails and 
$112,550,000 for repair parts for locomotives and cars, 
track materials, stationery, supplies for dining cars, etc. 

The corresponding expenditures in 1931 were $386,- 
050,000. Aggregate purchases were approximately 18 
per cent lower in June, 1932, than in June, 1931, and 
show a greater decline from the expenditures made i in 


 Raway Purchases—First Six Months, 1931 and 1932* 
Other 














Fuel Ties Rails Materials Totals 
Jan., 1932.. $15,450,000 $2,000,000 $1,550,000 $19,400,000 $38,400,000 
February .. 15,300,000 1,850,000 4,050,000 19,000,000 40,200,000 
March 17,500,000 3,100,000 1,250,000 20,750,000 42,600,000 
). Perer 13,250,000 2,250,000 1,750,000 18,750,000 36,000,000 
Me vanes 12,500,000 2,750,000 2,000,000 17,750,000 35,000,000 
ee aanae 10,750,000 2,850,000 950,000 16,950,000 31,500,000 
Six Months. $84,750,000 $14,850,000 $11,550,000 $112,550,000" $223,700, 000 
1931 
Jan., 1931.. $22,100,000 $4,750,000 $7,550,000 $33,000,000 $67,400,000 
February .. 20,500,000 4,300,000 4,600,000 32,600,000 62,000,000 
March 21,550,000 6,150,000 8,150,000 36,950,000 72,800,000 
April ..... 21,000,000 5,850,000 7,750,000 31,500,000 66,100,000 
| aS 18,950,000 5,500,000 5,550,000 31,250,000 61,250,000 
ee 18,450,000 4,800,000 5,150,000 28,100,000 56,500,000 





Six Months.$122,550,000 $31,350,009 $38,750,000 $193,401 400,000 $386,050,000 


* Represents direct purchases by companies located in United States 
only. Indirect purchases and equipment not included. Subject to re- 
vision. 








the month of March. There were 24 railroads out of a 
total of 65 which expended $1,219,000, or 14.5 per cent, 
more in June than in January, while expenditures made 
for ties by all the roads were larger in June than in any 
previous month this year. 

Partial figures indicate that stocks of supplies on 
C lass I roads, exclusive of scrap iron, amounted to 


—_ Supplies on Hand, January and August, 1932 
Other 











Fuel Tie Rails Materials Totals 
January . $22,800,000 $83, 100, "000 $47,500,000 $195,500,000 $348,900,000 
August 21,500,000 74,000,000 48,000,000 180,000,000 323,500,000 
Reduction . $1,300,000 $9,100,000 -+-$500,000 $15,500,000 $25,400,000 





$323,500,000 on August 1, as compared with $348,900.- 
000 on January 1, a reduction of $25,400,000, or 8 per 
cent, the inventory consisting of $21,500,000 of fuel 
stores, $74,000,000 of ties, $48,000,000 of new and sec- 
ond-hand rails, and $180,000,000 of miscellaneous sup- 
plies. Since the first of the year, tie stocks have been 
reduced by $9,000,000, or 11 per cent, while stocks of 
miscellaneous materials have shrunk $15 500,000, or 8 
per cent. 
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Transportation Act Misunderstood as 
to Control of Competition 


Provisions of present law eminently satisfactory 


for dealing with this problem 
By Mark W. Potter 


law is relating to the problem of lessening compe- 

tition among railways. In the interest of sound- 
ness of general view, and of progress on this important 
matter, there may be warrant for correcting some er- 
roneous conceptions. 

Carriers are at liberty, under the existing law, with 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to take such steps as are necessary to eliminate all wastes 
that are due to competition that is excessive in a strict 
economic sense. The Commission is in favor of such 
steps being taken by the carriers. 

The present law is not forcing the railroads to meet 
unfair competition. It is not requiring them to compete 
unreasonably with each other. They may under the 
present law enter into sound businesslike arrangements 
for the division of traffic or earnings so that each will 
receive a fair share without waste in competitive solici- 
tation. It is not necessary by any additional law or 
regulation to permit them to divide traffic and so elimi- 
nate some of the present wastes because the present law 
provides such permission. There is no need that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be relieved of requir- 
ing competition where traffic is insufficient to support 
competing lines. There is no obligation on the part of 
the Commission to require such competition. The Com- 
mission has authority under the present law to provide 
carriers with full protection in the making of plans to 
eliminate competition. 


Wasteful Competition Can Be Eliminated 


The necessity for elimination of competition was fully 
appreciated by the Congress of 1920. In the Transpor- 
tation Act enacted in that year the Congress provided a 
way for the prompt and complete elimination of waste- 
tul competition. Prior to 1887, the railways to protect 
themselves against the consequences of wasteful compe- 
tition had very generally entered into arrangements to 
divide traffic. At that time, competition was ruining the 
carriers as it is today. Arrangements to divide traffic 
saved them. The competition took the form of rebates 
and secret rate-cutting to obtain traffic. 

When the Interstate Commerce Act was drawn in 
1887, shippers had great influence. They wanted rate- 
cutting and rebates. Under that influence, the Congress 
inserted in the Interstate Commerce Act a provision 
prohibiting arrangements to divide traffic. The year of 
1887 was about the beginning of the era marked by the 
regarding of extreme competition as a virtue. The Sher- 
man Law forbidding the restraint of competition was 
enacted as were many other similar federal and state 
laws. As a result of such laws, competition again be- 
came rampant among the railways. In time, rebating 
and secret rate-cutting were prohibited. The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission was given jurisdiction 


T HERE is some misunderstanding as to what the 
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over rate-making and rates could not be made except 
on notice. Rates became stabilized and the same over 
all routes between competing points. Shippers came 
to realize that stability of rates was more important 
than the rate level. Therefore, the reason for prohibit- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Act the making of 
arrangements to divide traffic, had disappeared. 


New Forms of Competition 


There had, however, developed new forms of compe- 
tition to obtain traffic more vicious and destructive of 
carrier prosperity than the old practice of rebating and 
rate-cutting. Solicitation, advertising and off-line traf- 
fic activities, which served no purpose except to divert 
traffic from one carrier to another, were indulged in to 
such an extent, that during the year 1929 about seventy 
million dollars was expended for such purposes. With 
the same purpose of attracting traffic, wasteful compe- 
tition in the handling of traffic developed, as well as all 
sorts of practices to please shippers, which all carriers 
deplored and which all would stop if others would, but 
which competition required all to follow. 

By 1920, it was seen that competition again was ruin- 
ing the railroads as it had been prior to 1887, until they 
made arrangements among themselves to divide traffic. 
By 1920, it had been seen that the Sherman Law and 
other anti-trust laws which prevented railroads from 
making arrangements to divide traffic were out of date. 
Thereupon, the Transportation Act of 1920 restored to 
the carriers permission to deal with competition and to 
restrict it. Section 5 of the Transportation Act had this 
purpose, and it provided three ways to control and do 
away with competitive wastes. 


Division of Traffic or Earnings 


Paragraph 1 of Section 5 expressly authorized com- 
peting railroads to enter into arrangements “for the di- 
vision of their traffic or earnings to the extent indicated 
by the Commission,” to “be in the interest of better 
service to the public, or economy in operation” and as 
would “not unduly restrain competition.” The vice of 
competition was recognized and it was to be done away 
with. However, recognizing, of course, the clear and 
absolute responsibility for protecting the public against 
any abuse of monopolistic power, the arrangements to 
divide traffic and so eliminate some of the present 
wastes, were to have the approval of the Commission 
which was authorized to say how far the arrangements 
to divide traffic should be allowed to go and what re- 
straint would be undue. 

And the Congress went still further and in paragraph 
2 of Section 5 authorized one carrier to acquire control 
of another under lease or by the purchase of stock where 
the Commission found that such acquisition to the ex- 
tent indicated by the Commission would be in the public 


interest and empowered the Commission by order to ap- 
prove and authorize such acquisition. The purpose of 
che acquisitions to be had under paragraph 2 of Section 
5 was to provide a unified single head management 
which would lessen or do away with competition. Again 
to protect the public against any abuse of monopolistic 
power the Commission was given power in authorizing 
acquisitions of control under paragraph 2 to make such 
rules and regulations and impose such terms and con- 
ditions as the Commission should deem just and reason- 
able to protect the interests of all concerned. 


Consolidation of Railways 


In paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of Section 5, the law went 
still farther and provided a scheme for the consolidation 
of railways generally in a limited number of systems. In 
providing for permanent actual consolidations, the idea 
of competitive systems was preserved so as to prevent 
carriers from having monopolistic power which they 
might use in disregard of the Commission. The plan 
contemplated bringing together in single systems com- 
panies that naturally would aid and supplement one an- 
other. Consolidations once consummated by the issu- 
ance of securities could not be unscrambled. Monopo- 
listic power once created could not be recalled. So the 
scheme of the law was to require that competition be 
preserved in the creation of permanent consolidations. 
sut in operating the competitive consolidated systems to 
be set up, the carriers were at liberty under paragraph 
1 of Section 5 to do away with wasteful competition 
under the supervision of the Commission. Competition 
was to be dealt with under a flexible plan that could 
be altered from time to time as conditions might sug- 


gest. 
Relief from ‘Anti-Trust’ Laws 


Paragraph 8 of Section 5 relieves the carriers from 
the restraints or prohibitions of all “anti-trust laws,” 
state or federal, insofar as necessary to enable them to 
do anything authorized by the Commission. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a law which more 
completely and more satisfactorily dealt with the sub- 
ject of competition than does the present law. Any 
sound businesslike plan that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves of can be made under paragraph 
1. All carrier wastes resulting from competition are the 
results of endeavors to obtain traffic from one another. 
With arrangements among carriers, protecting the rev- 
enues of all through agreed divisions of traffic or earn- 
ings approved by the Commission, they could, without 
going to the Commission for further authority, elimi- 
nate waste to an extent that would relieve them from 
their distress. 


Attitude of |. C. C. 


That the carriers, with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, may have exemption from all requirements of ex- 
cessive competition, is established by the decisions of the 
Commission. The line of the Central Pacific Railway 
Company extending from Ogden, Utah, to Oakland, 
California, was a line essentially competitive with the 
southern line of the Southern Pacific Railway for trans- 
continental traffic. The Southern Pacific acquired 
the stock of the Central Pacific and a lease of that prop- 
erty. In 1912 the government brought a suit under the 
Sherman Law to disrupt that relationship. The Su- 
preme Court decided that the Southern Pacific control 
of the Central Pacific violated the law and ordered a 
separation. 

The Sherman Law in effect in 1912, when the suit 
was begun, controlled the action of the Supreme Court 
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which could not give to the Southern Pacific. the ex- 
emption from the Sherman Law provided by the Act of 
1920. After the decision by the Supreme Court requir- 
ing the Southern Pacific to surrender the Central Pa- 
cific, the Interstate Commerce Commission acting under 
the Transportation Act of 1920 allowed the Southern 
Pacific to reacquire and have the Central Pacific. This 
action by the Commission was because of the power to 
control and eliminate competition and grant relief from 
the Sherman Law and other laws imposing restraint 
and prohibition, that was given to the carriers and to the 
Commission by the Transportation Act. In_ several 
other cases, carriers applied to the Commission for leave 
to make partial consolidation of their competitive traffic 
activities and to divide traffic on fair terms in the in- 
terest of the carriers and the public. The Commission 
granted every such application made to it. 

The fact that carriers generally in all sections of the 
country have not brought wasteful competition to an 
end is no fault of the law or of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Changes Can Be Made Quickly 


There is no way to hurry consolidations. Whether 
and when they are to be put through depends first upon 
the Commission in authorizing them and next upon the 
carriers in putting them into effect. 

The work of bringing about actual consolidations of 
railway companies has been tedious. Though twelve 
years have passed and many millions of dollars have 
been expended, practically nothing has really been ac- 
complished. At best, the procedure necessary to bring 
about actual consolidations is cumbersome. Only a gen- 
eral plan has been promulgated. Before that plan can 
be put into effect, it will be necessary to have hearings 
for states and communities that will require several 
years. To put them through after they are authorized 
will require enormous amounts of money which cannot 
be raised under present conditions. After carriers have 
made all the consolidations which the law permits, com- 
petition will remain, intensified by the greater strength 
of the consolidated systems. Under paragraph 1 of 
Section 5 arrangements for the division of traffic, com- 
pletely dealing with the subject of competition, can be 
made almost over night. 

THE FIRST SECTION of New York City’s new municipally-owned 
subway system, extending from Chambers street, Manhattan, to 
207th street, was opened for traffic on Saturday, September 10. 


*K * *« 








Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


The Platforms of the Swiss Federal Railroad Station at Basle 
Provide Ample Room for Passengers 
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One of the Converted Horse-Automobile-Express Cars 


Railway Express Agency End-Door 
Cars Are Modernized 


Six automobile-baggage cars are thoroughly overhauled and converted 


into express rail equipment of wider utility 


IX old 70-ft. end-door automobile-baggage cars 
owned by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
known as the 800-Series, have recently been com- 
pletely overhauled and converted into express rail 
equipment of the latest type. A high degree of utiliza- 
tion is expected to be obtained from the rebuilt cars 
for, in addition to their normal use for the rail move- 
ment of express shipments, they are especially adapted 
for the handling of commercial horses, automobiles and 
almost any large or unusual traffic. 
The old cars, in their worn condition, were idle much 
of the time and, owing to the surplus of railroad bag- 
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Cross Gates Ready to be Swung Into Position to Receive Com- 
mercial Horses and Fancy Cattle or 
Livestock Generally 


gage cars, there was little chance of the 70-ft. 800- 
Class cars being used for the shipment of ordinary 
baggage. Moreover, it was frequently necessary for 
the Railway Express Agency to rent horse cars from 
private car companies. The conversion of the old cars 
into modern horse-automobile-express cars is expected 
to relieve the necessity of hiring additional equipment 
and, at the same time, to provide an improved service. 

Relatively little work was required on the trucks and 
underframes of the old cars to condition them for 
further service. The car bodies were given additional 
rigidity by the installation of a series of four 3%-in, by 
3¥4-in. steel angle braces, spaced at intervals through- 
out the length of the car, and serving not only to stiffen 
the car structure but to form rigid points of attach- 
ment for the swinging cross gates. An ingenious ar- 
rangement of one-piece sheet-metal guard is applied 
over each of these angle braces in the upper part of the 
car, as shown in the two interior illustrations. This is 
necessary from the point of view of appearance as 
well as to prevent possible injury to animals. The side 
walls of the car have galvanized sheets applied below 
the windows. Adequate floor drains are installed and 
located so as to clear the underframe and trucks. 

A ventilated door is provided in one end of the car 
by means of two small sliding doors, one of solid-panel 
construction and the other utilizing a panel construction 
which permits ventilation. The side doors in the con- 
verted car are of the sliding type, hung with three 
roller-bearing hangers at each door to permit easy one- 
hand operation. The steel shutter at each window can 
be raised or lowered, a chain holder making it possible 
partly to close this shutter, which is readily operated 
by means of a steel lift, welded in place. 

Each car is equipped with cross gates, so constructed 








An Inside View, Showing End-Door Equipment, Cross Gates, 
Bull Bars and Ventilating Facilities 


that the sagging commonly encountered is eliminated by 
the use of an adjustable turnbuckle device. This as- 
sures engagement of the cast-steel fittings that form the 
hinges and locking devices. Since the combined hinge 
and locking devices are identical on each side of the 
car, the gates may be swung either way, whichever is 
more convenient. The gates can also be operated as 
swinging bulkheads for storing express shipments, when 
necessary. Storage of the bull boards is provided with- 
in sheet-iron channels secured to the inside face of the 
pockets for the side sliding doors. Two bull boards at 
the automobile-door end of the car are. stored along 
the side wall under the side windows. If the bull 
boards are secured only by chains, they are a source 
of potential damage to express shipments, or possibly 
the boards may be lost. 

The converted car now has all the latest mechanical 
features of the special type developed for handling 
commercial horses. In fact, it has more than the or- 
dinary area of ventilation in the side windows and the 
ventilating end door which may be used when wanted. 
The provision of the three cross gates permits four 
separations of the animal shipments. One separation 
in one end of the car is intended for a single animal, 
while the other three compartments hold 8 or 10 ani- 
mals each, according to size. The separation gates 
are 6 ft. high and are substantially made. 

While the converted horse-automobile-express cars 
are not intended for the handling of race horses, re- 
quiring individual stalls, they are usable for that pur- 
pose when three or four such animals are moved. How- 
ever, the principal lading they are intended to handle 
is prize or fancy cattle and exhibition horses; in fact, 
commercial horses of any kind. Because of the ex- 
cellent ventilation, the cars also are said to be ideal 
for shipping cucumbers and vegetables of all kinds 
where no ice is required and plenty of good ventilation 
is necessary. The automobile end-door feature has 
been retained so that a shipper may load automobiles 
in one end as heretofore. The cars can also be used 
for the transportation of large machinery, scenery, 
etc., requiring large end doors for loading. They are 
also adaptable for through-car loading of express. 
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Barco Offers Refined 
Steam-Heat Connections 


HE Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
7 just completed modifications in the design of a 
flanged 2-in. car steam-heat connection, different 
from any supplied by the company in the past. 
The pipe connection comes down straight from the 
end valve of the steam-heat line, with only one 90-deg. 


bend, giving the least possible obstruction to the steam. 


passage. The connections are so designed that it is 
easy to replace a gasket or make repairs under the car, 
but, if the connections are gone over and put in shape 
once a year, it is said to be unnecessary to make repairs 
underneath the car or between these periods. 

There are only two metal wearing parts in the new 
Barco metallic connections and these are made of 
hardened alloy steel. There are only two non-metallic 
wearing parts or gaskets. Friction and wear are min- 
imized by the elimination of metal-to-metal contact of 
wearing parts. The threaded end of the connection 
that goes into the end valve is a steel forging, providing 
the strongest construction at the point where the great- 
est leverage occurs. The upper cap is provided with 
four lugs, to which the steel spring support may be 
belted, giving four points of selection in screwing the 
connection into the end valve, thus insuring that the 
connection may be screwed until it is tight and still 
have one of the lugs pointing in the proper direction. 

Only two joints are used and these are bolted to- 
gether and to the horizontal tube with rolled-steel split 
flanges. The spring support is provided with a safety 
link, protecting against possible spring failure, and the 
safety spring-end links are a special design, so that they 
can be connected and disconnected without any bending 
or the use of tools. 





Cross Section of Barco Two-Inch Flanged, Steam-Heat 
Connection 
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A new feature of this connection is that the insula- 
tion is applied to the vertical and horizontal tubes, after 
which it is encased in steel shells, which, in turn, are 
welded on to the connection, making the insulation and 
insulation shells a permanent part of the installation, as 
they do not have to be taken off to make repairs. 


Electric Eye Alines 


Movable Bridge Span 

MEANS of accurately alining the moving span 
A of a bridge by means of a photo-electric cell 
has been devised by George T. Johnson, assist- 
ant electrical engineer, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. The bridge to which the application has been 
made is a four-track structure with a swinging span 
which can be operated through an arc of 180 degrees, 
90 degrees on each side of the tracks. It spans the 
Norwalk river at South Norwalk, Conn. 

After the bridge has been opened, it is swung back 
into position and locked by driving heavy wedges on 
the swinging span into pockets on the shore or fixed 
portion of the bridge. The wedges are forced into place 
by the operation of an electric motor. 

All of the bridge controls are operated from a con- 
trol house on one of the fixed ends of the bridge imme- 
diately adjacent to one end of the swinging span. In the 
past, the necessary alinement has been made by markers 
located respectively on the swinging and fixed parts of 
the bridge which can be seen from the window of the 
control house. The photo-electric cell makes much more 





Control House at One End of the Bridge—Markers 
Formerly Used for Alining the Bridge Are 
Shown in the Circle 
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the photo-electric tube. 








The Light Source in the Cylindrical Housing Is on the 


Moving Part of the Bridge. The Photo-electric 
Cell and Amplifier Shown with the Cover of 
the Box Open Is on the Shore End 


accurate alinement possible and carries the indication 
into the control house. » 

As shown in one of the illustrations, the light source 
for operating the cell is located in a cylindrical housing 
mounted on the moving span about 15 ft. below the 
tracks. Light is emitted through a vertical slot 1/8 in. 
wide and when the bridge is in proper alinement, the 
narrow beam of light shines through a corresponding 
1/8 in. slot in the receiving apparatus mounted on the 
fixed portion of the bridge onto the sensitive plate of 
This causes a small current to 
flow in the tube, which current is amplified by a three- 
element tube such as used in radio receivers. The am- 
plified current operates a mechanical relay which lights 
a lamp in the control house. As long as this lamp is 
burning the operator knows that the bridge is accurately 
alined. 

No power is required for the operation of the 
photo-electric equipment except when it is being used 
for alining the bridge. The apparatus is completely 
weather-proof and during the course of its application 
was developed to a point which would allow the lamp 
to be burned at a low intensity, sufficient to provide 
3000-hours burning. This should mean practically in- 
definite life, as the bridge is operated infrequently. 

If desired, the bridge controls can be interlocked with 
the photo-electric cell circuit so that the wedges cannot 
be driven unless the bridge is in alinement. The instal- 
lation, with or without the interlocking feature, also 
makes possible the operation of the bridge from a near- 
by signal tower, thus avoiding the necessity of having 
a bridge tender constantly on duty for the infrequent 
operation of the bridge. 

Plans have been made for driving the wedges by 
Thrustors instead of the present geared drive from a 
single motor. The Thrustors consist of a cylinder and 
piston operated by oil pressure obtained from a small 
motor-driven centrifugal pump. They provide a smooth 
and limited thrust. 
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Facing-Point Lock 
for Spring Switch 


N the past some railroads have hesitated to install 

spring switches on high-speed main lines, or, if so 

used, have enforced speed restrictions over such 
switches on account of the fact that no means was pro- 
vided for locking the switch in the closed position for 
main-line movements. To overcome this objection, a 
motor-driven electric locking arrangement controlled by 
track circuits was developed some months ago and in- 
stalled on two roads. More recently, a new and en- 
tirely different facing-point lock arrangement, operated 
automatically by the movement of the switch points by 
a train trailing through the switch, has been developed 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company, and is termed 
the Style S-1 mechanical facing-point lock for spring 
switches. With this equipment used in connection with 
a spring switch, the switch points are locked the same 
as for an interlocked switch for all main line trains. 

The switch is equipped with the ordinary type of 
spring head rod and oil buffer. The switch and lock 
mechanism is an adaptation of the Union T-10 switch 
and lock movement, being very similar in construction 
and operation so far as the manual operation of the 
switch is concerned, the new and novel feature of the 
new S-1 mechanism being that the lock plunger can 
be pulled out of the notch in the lock rod by a con- 
nection extending to a switch rod located about half 
way between the heel of the switch and the point. 
This operation depends on the fact that the midsection 
of a spring switch which is being trailed through is 
bent from % in. to 1 in. before sufficient force is 
exerted at the point of the switch to overcome the 
effort of the spring in the spring head rod which is 
tending to hold the point closed. After the plunger is 
withdrawn, the points are free to move over, per- 
mitting the switch to be trailed through, the oil buffer 
preventing the return of the points in the interval 
between the passing of succeeding trucks. After the 
train has passed, the spring action closes the points 
and when they are in proper alinement the plunger 
snaps back under spring pressure into the notch in the 
lock rod, thus locking the switch in place for all main 
line movements. 

The mechanism is equipped with a circuit controller 
and point detector, through the contacts of which are 
extended the circuits for controlling the signals govern- 
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The Oil Buffer is at the Left and the Lock at the Right 
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ing train movements over the switch. If the position 
of the switch points is such that a facing point move- 
ment is not permissible with safety, or if the mechanism 
is not in proper adjustment to unlock the points for a 
trailing movement, the signals governing train move- 
ments will indicate stop. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading continued to in- 
crease in the week ended September 24, amount- 
ing to 595,746 cars, or 8,444 more than the total 

for the preceding week. This was a decrease of 142,- 
290 cars or a little over 19 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year and of 254,917 
cars as compared with 1930. Increases as compared 
with the week before were reported as to all commodity 
classifications except ore and miscellaneous, most of 
the increase being attributable to the coal loading. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday. September 24, 1932 

















Districts 1932 1931 1930 
Eastern Be ee ee mere 131,644 159,789 204,151 
I eee alate aig lala aterel deracahasis 107,641 146,719 184,606 
Pocahontas ...... 41,42) 48,199 57,004 
ES eee 88,134 104,207 130,936 
Northwestern ; 75,281 100,286 144,085 
TT ere 96,744 115,517 148,295 
ae ee 54,881 63,319 81,586 
Total Western Districts ............ 226,906 279,122 373,966 
De ED Scere Bt esaaneses 595,746 738,036 950,663 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 36,060 36,978 43,070 
SO reer ee 23,044 25,191 29,068 
GS ar ner ieee netaes 113,140 128,715 153,159 
ear aa Shades aie and ware are aleerey 3,700 4,715 7,951 
Forest Products .........:.. aontte 18,606 25,525 42,159 

7 Ee ee rer seen 5,598 25,806 48,095 
ESS SS ee eres ee 179,054 216,811 244,759 
PRSROOAMIGOUS ow onc ic cece ccnctecees 216,544 274,295 382,402 
EE EC CLEFT CT OR Oe 595,746 738,036 950,663 
September 17 .......... 587,302 742,614 952,561 
ee | eee eee len ae 667,750 965,813 
I RT A re eee ree 559,727 759,871 856,649 
ME EN do oes on ee 6 as 3% Ose 537,973 763,551 984,510 

Cumulative total, 38 weeks......20,354,683 27,943,995 34,377,946 


The freight car surplus on September 14 was 654,851 
cars, a reduction of 53,180 cars as compared with the 
number at the end of August. The total included 344,- 
668 box cars, 241,701 coal cars, 26,789 stock cars, and 
14,204 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Instead of showing the usual seasonal increase, car 
loadings in Canada for the week ended September 24 
decreased to 51,915 cars from 55,523 cars for the previ- 
ous week and the index number dropped from 78.54 
to 68.94. 

Grain loading in the western division showed a de- 
cline of 4,264 cars. Miscellaneous freight also de- 
creased by 227 cars, but coal increased by 680 cars 
and other commodities showed smaller changes. Mer- 
chandise loading increased from 13,637 cars for the 
previous week to 13,891 cars and the index number 
rose from 76.65 to 79.10. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS? =)... eer 51,915 19,007 
ee Pe eee 55,523 17,954 
Oe a, ere ree 44,278 15,832 
ee SE. Sn ene 54,085 22,232 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
(ee i. are 1,573,344 723,758 
EE UE bc cree dcsenceese 1,838,000 978,218 
September 20, 1930 .........02.0+-2. 2,307,394 1,275,500 
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Annual Meeting A.R.A. Safety 


Section 


First joint meeting since merger with section 
of National Safety Council 


of the American Railway Association, which has 

been merged with the Steam Railroad Section of 
the National Safety Council, was held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., on October 4-6 in 
conjunction with the Annual Safety Congress of the 
Council, held October 3-7. 

The meeting was opened with a report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations With Steam Railroad Section by 
Robert Scott, chairman, who is director of insurance 
and safety of the Atlantic Coast Line, followed by a 
ceremony symbolizing the “joining of hands” of the 
two organizations, and on opening address by C. T. 
Bailey, chairman of the Safety Section. Mr. Bailey 
said that the consolidation had brought about a stronger 
and more effective organization of railway safety work- 
ers than had heretofore existed and it will not only 
broaden the activities of the section in its relation to 
the public but will afford the facilities of technical ad- 
vice now available through agencies of the National 
Safety Council to the members of the Safety Section. 

“Gratifying progress,” he said, “has been made by 
all Class I railroads in the campaign of reducing the 
frequency of casualties on American railroads. In fact, 
the frequency of reportable injuries for employees on 
duty per million man-hours in 1931 was 19.64 per cent 
less than in 1930 and the same proportionate decrease 
is apparent for the first six months in 1932. In 1923 
there occurred 30.89 per cent personal injuries to em- 
ployees on duty per million man-hours work. In 1931, 
this was reduced to 7.51 per cent, or a reduction of 
more than 75 per cent. These accomplishments in re- 
duction of personal injuries are the direct result of the 
intensive safety campaign which the railroads have con- 
ducted.” 


Tor twelfth annual meeting of the Safety Section 


President Aishton Speaks 


R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, gave an informal address pointing out that 
safety and service are the two principal requirements 
asked of the railways today by the public and that re- 
sults show that the carriers are more than meeting them. 
On behalf of the railway executives he extended hearty 
congratulations on the work accomplished by the sec- 
tion and its plans for the future and he predicted that 
better times are ahead so that the safety drive can be 
continued with even greater vigor. 

“The railroads,” he continued, “have an obligation to 
furnish the public with adequate, safe and continuous 
service. But even were that not the case, they unques- 
tionably would continue to do so, for the crucible of 
time has proven that good railroading is safe railroad- 
ing. The fact the railroads have been able to estab- 
lish remarkable safety records in recent years is not 
an accident but has resulted from an intensive effort on 
their part to meet the desires of the public for that 
kind of service. In 1931, only four passengers were 
killed in train accidents compared with seven in 1930 
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WASHINGTON, D 


and 76 in 1920. For each fatality in train accidents 
in 1931, the railroads carried more than 150,000,000 
persons, 

“Few, if any, of the industries of this country have 
a better organized safety effort and centralized con- 
trol of safety matters than the great railway companies 
of this country. This safety effort extends not only 
to the public and to the employees, but also down into 
the shops and laboratories of the railroads where gruel- 
ing tests and expensive research work are continuously 
being conducted in order to bring about further im- 
provements in the making of wheels, rails, means of 
communication, locomotive and car construction and 
in scores of other things with a view of promoting 
still greater safety on the railroads of this country. 

“Before any changes, however, are made in the run- 
ning time of trains, specifications for railway equipment, 
methods of constructing tracks and bridges, or any 
operating methods, the supreme test, which is that of 
safety both to passengers and employees, is thoroughly 
applied. The term ‘Safety First’ may have ceased to 
attract public attention to the extent it did at first, but 
to the railroad man it has come to be sort of a re- 
ligion.” 


Careful Investigation of Causes Important 


W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, told the meet- 
ing that there is no sound excuse for the occurrence of 
accidents, which are a costly economic waste, and that 
an important remedy consists in thorough investigation 
of the underlying causes to be removed. 

“Formerly,” he continued, “many accidents on rail- 
roads were investigated for the principal purpose of as- 
certaining the immediate cause, then determining what 
disciplinary action should be taken and, to what ex- 
tent it should be carried. There the matter rested. To- 
day we are paying increasing attention to the more im- 
portant side of the question, which is the development 
of underlying causes with a view of profiting by the 
unfortunate experiences of the past. This is a long 
step in the right direction but a more widespread ap- 
plication of this policy when it comes to an investiga- 
tion of all other accidents, whether on the railroads or 
highway, would undoubtedly materially reduce the eco- 
nomic waste that comes from accidents today. 

“The attitude people have toward accidents is very 
apt to be determined by the attitude of those. charged 
with the enforcement of rules, laws and regulations in- 
tended to provide for the safe movement of traffic. I 
do not know of any better example of this than can be 
found in the attitude of the general public toward auto- 
mobile accidents. Such accidents seem to be considered 
by the public as things which will happen and if the 
parties involved are willing to settle the matter among 
themselves, it is doubtful whether, in the majority of 
cases, anything is done about it with a view of determin- 
ing the cause or the cure. The result is that the gen- 
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eral public seems to have an apathetic attitude towards 
automobile accidents that would not be tolerated on the 
ordinary railroads with respect to rail accidents. 

“For all practical purposes, there is no such thing as 
an unavoidable accident. Particularly is this true as 
to a collision between two automobiles or between two 
trains for some one is at fault. It may be argued that 
no one has time to dignify minor accidents by care- 
ful and painstaking investigation, but the answer to 
any such argument is that if such accidents are investi- 
gated carefully and with sufficient thoroughness to bring 
out the underlying condition or situation which may 
exist, the time soon will come when there will not be 
very many to investigate. Furthermore, you can rest 
assured that the occurrence of major accidents will de- 
crease just as rapidly as do the minor accidents.” 


Casualties to Employees 


Thomas H. Carrow, superintendent of safety of the 
Pennsylvania, in presenting the report of the Commit- 
tee on Statistics, pointed out that the record of casualties 
to employees on duty in 1931 of 621 killed and 21,417 
injured, represents a casualty rate of 7.5 per million 
man-hours and an improvement of 75 per cent. since 
1923. He said that on the basis of the improvement 
already shown he expected to see this reduced to less 
than 4 by the end of 1939, because the machinery will 
be set in motion that will eventuate in that result. He 
called attention to the wide variation in the rates on 
different railroads to show the opportunity that exists 
on the roads whose figures are above the average. Mr. 
Carrow also discussed the showing made in various 
classes of accidents and the remarkable improvement 
made as to many of them, and in each case pointed 
out the remedies which should be adopted to bring 
about further improvement. “Practically all accidents 
are preventable,” he said, “and while the railways have 
already been able to make a phenomenal reduction in 
accidents of all kinds, there is no question but that still 
further reductions are possible.” As one example he 
said that while mistakes in issuing train orders cost 15 
lives in 1923 not a single trainman lost his life in 1931 
as the result of negligence in issuing train orders, of 
which there were millions. 


Trespassing Increasing 


H. L. Denton, general superintendent of police of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, read a paper on “The Railroad 
Trespass Evil.” He said that during the past two years 
there has been a very large increase in the number of 
adult trespassers, due to general business conditions, 
many good citizens going from one community to an- 
other seeking employment. Due to the inadequacy of 
laws covering trespassing in many communities, rail- 
roads are in a position where they can do little other 
than eject trespassers from the property. He felt that 
a great deal of good work can be accomplished if em- 
ployees could be educated to understand that in the in- 
terest of safety it is as much their job to warn the 
trespasser as it is that of the police officer. Very little 
result has been obtained in reducing accidents to tres- 
passers in the past ten years. In 1921 the number 
killed was 2,481 and 3,071 were injured, and in 1931 
there were 2,401 killed and 3,321 injured. In the last 
year and a half the police departments of 90 railroads 
made 213,353 arrests, a large portion of which were 
for trespassing. 

In the past ten years the railroads have made an im- 
provement of 75 per cent in the safety of train opera- 
tion, said George H. Warfel, assistant to vice-president 
of the Union Pacific, in presenting the report of the 
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Committee on Train Accidents. This achievement 
culminated in an unprecedented safety record being 
made by the railroads in 1931, and preliminary reports 
for the first six months this year show a still greater 
improvement compared with the same period one year 
ago, he said. 

“Tn 1931 only four passengers lost their lives in train 
accidents, three of whom were killed in one accident. 
This was the smallest number of fatalities to passengers 
ever reported for any year by the railroads, and was a 
reduction of three under 1930. A still better safety 
record, however, is indicated for the present year as 
reports for the first six months in 1932 show that no 
passenger lost his life in the first half of the year in any 
train accident and the number of fatalities among train- 
men was also below the corresponding period last year. 

“The Safety Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in 1930 set a goal calling for a reduction of 33 
per cent in the number of accidents by the end of 1933 
as compared with the 1930 performance. That goal, 
so far as train accidents are concerned, was almost 
achieved in one year. The Safety Section in 1924 estab- 
lished a goal calling for a 35 per cent reduction in acci- 
dents by the end of 1930. This goal had practically 
been doubled when the time limit was reached. 

“This achievement of the railroads in promoting 
safety on their lines can be attributed to the aggressive 
and intensive safety campaign which they have con- 
ducted, not only among their own employees but also 
with the public, careful inspection and maintenance of 
both rolling stock and tracks, strict enforcement of rules, 
and increased investments in automatic signals, inter- 
locking plants, and centralized regulation of train 
operation.” 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


The railroads, with widespread public cooperation, 
have for the third consecutive year been able to bring 
about a reduction in the number of casualties resulting 
from accidents at railroad highway grade crossings, ac- 
cording to the report submitted by H. A. Rowe, chair- 
man of the committee on Prevention of Highway Cross- 
ing Accidents, and manager of the claims department 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. “We be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Rowe, “that through the intensive ef- 
forts of the railroads and the cooperation of the public 
that distinct progress has been made in stemming the 
upward tide in crashes at railroad highway grade cross- 
ings. The number of fatalities resulting from such ac- 
cidents is still too great, however, especially when you 
consider that about 25 per cent of those accidents re- 
sult from motorists crashing into the sides of trains. 
Fatalities resulting from accidents at railroad highway 
grade crossings totaled 1,811 in 1931,” the report said, 
“which was an increase of one compared with the num- 
ber killed in 1922, in which year the Careful Crossing 
Campaign of the railroads was inaugurated. This out- 
standing accomplishment in crossing accidents reduction 
can better be grasped when we note that motor vehicle 
fatalities on streets and highways in 1922 were 13,676 
but in 1931 there was an increase of 18,913 deaths or 
139 per cent. While the number of motor vehicles 
registered in the United States in 1931 was 2.8 per cent 
below the previous year, gasoline consumption increased 
13 per cent.” 

Mr. Rowe said that under the direction of his com- 
mittee, 66 railroads in 47 states made ‘an eight-hour 
survey at 302 crossings on May 18, 1932, in order to 
determine the character of the traffic over such cross- 
ings, both train and vehicular, and the care exercised 
by vehicle drivers in passing over those crossings. 
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While the survey was in progress 4,394 trains and 330,- 
43g motor vehicles passed over the crossings. Of the 
drivers then under observation, 75 per cent exercised 
reasonable care; 13 per cent were classed as definitely 
reckless and 12 per cent were on the border line between 
care and lack of care. Seventy instances were noted 
in which motor car drivers had particularly narrow 
escapes from injury. There were 143 instances where 
the drivers of school buses failed to bring their buses 
to a stop prior to passing over crossings. 

: The committee has called to the attention of the com- 
missioner of education of each state the hazards to 
school children transported by bus, and recommended 
that in such scates where the matter is not already cov- 
ered by statutory obligation, the commissioner of Edu- 
cation establish rules and regulations requiring such 
buses to come to a stop at not less than 10 feet nor 
more than 50 feet from each railroad crossing and only 
proceed when the way is known to be clear. 

..“Very gratifying results,” the report continued, “have 
been attained by acknowledgements from 27 states that 
there is a statutory law or a positive rule of the depart- 
ment of education requiring such stop. Eight states 
which do not have such an arbitrary rule have now as- 
sured the committee of its adoption. Negotiations are 
still pending with the other states for their inclusion 
of the rule in bus transportation contracts.” 


Other Reports 


The Committee on Education, L. G. Bentley, general 
safety agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, chairman, deplored the 
apparent necessity prompting a number of railways to 
discontinue or radically reduce their orders for posters 
and circulars, saying that “this decline has been so radi- 
cal as to suggest the advisability of temporarily curtail- 
ing the number of productions.” 

The Committee on Train Service Accidents, D. G. 

Phillips, superintendent safety, Wabash, chairman, sub- 
mitted a report taking up in detail the ten sub-heads un- 
der train service accidents in the I.C.C. statistics and 
analyzing the causes and suggested remedies. 
' Reports were also submitted by the Committee on 
Non-Train Accidents, D. A. Klumph, supervisor of 
safety, Pere Marquette, chairman and the Committee on 
Contact With Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, D. H. Beatty, superintendent safety and 
sanitation, Southern, chairman. Dr. M. O. Lorenz, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, discussed the matter of reporting accident 
statistics, pointing out that some questions as to the de- 
tailed accuracy of such statistics have been raised be- 
cause of the varying interpretations placed by reporting 
officers on the rules for reporting injuries. The same 
subject was also discussed by G. H. Warfel in connec- 
tion with the report of the Committee on Train Acci- 
dents, suggesting that where all the reporting of acci- 
dents for a carrier is centralized in one bureau, required 
to collect complete and accurate data pertaining to an ac- 
cident immediately after its occurrence, the interpreta- 
tion of and adherence to the reporting rules will be most 
thorough. The committee also recommended that the 
persons on each road who actually decide the reporta- 
bility of accidents or have direct personal charge of ren- 
‘dering reports to the commission should attend all the 
annual and regional meetings of the Safety Section. 

W. N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, addressed the con- 
vention briefly, congratulating the railways on their suc- 
‘cess in the improvement of the safety record and in pro- 
‘tecting railway employees and the public. Other ad- 
‘dresses were: “The Green Book,” by Lew R. Palmer, 
conservation engineer, Equitable Life Insurance So- 
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ciety; “Unsafe vs. Safe Switching Practices,” by P. | 

Neff, inspector of safety, Pennsylvania ; ‘““The Economi 
and Other Values of Safety,” by O. H. Page, general 
superintendent, Atlantic Coast Line; “Building Safety 
Morale in the Shops,” by G. H. Miller, assistant mana 
ger, safety and fire protection, E. 1. DuPont De Ne 
mours & Co.; “Safety and Its Application to the Indi 
vidual,” by D. F. Stevens, general superintendent of 
transportation, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Election of Officers 

Officers elected for the ensuing year by the Safety 
Section, A.R.A., are as follows: Chairman, Chas. |] 
Hill, General Safety Agent, New York Central Lines: 
First Vice-Chairman, C. L. LaFountaine, General Safety 
Supervisor, Great Northern; Second Vice-Chairman, 
H. A. Parish, Assistant to General Manager, Chicago & 
North Western; Secretary, J. C. Caviston 


Spring Plate 
Requires No Belt 


NEW MW-type railroad spring plate has 

cently been developed and placed on the market 

by the Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 

Mich., for use on 30-, 40- and 50-ton freight cars with 
4-coil spring grouping ensemblies. 

This spring plate, made of +%;-in. copper-bearing or 

A.R.A. specification steel, is sheared, punched and 


flanged to the shape shown in the illustration. Flanges 
'4 in. high around each of the small spring-center holes, 
in conjunction with 120-deg. flanges 1% in. high at each 
corner of the plate, serve to center each spring and keep 
it in the proper place. The open portions at the sides 
contribute to ready drainage and thus further tend to 


minimize corrosion. The curved tlange construction, 
together with the use of comparatively heavy material 
in the plates, is said to give them a service life approxi- 


mately three times as long as the ordinary spring plate. 
The principal advantage of the MW-type spring plate 
is the elimination of the center bolt, required with 





MW-Type Spring Plate for Use on 50-Ton Cars 
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standard A.R.A. spring plates, due to the fact that the 
curved flanges, while permitting free movement of the 
springs, is designed to prevent any possibility of spring 


loss. A.R.A. standard dimensions are adhered to in 
all details of the spring plate, with a view to adapting 
it to use with all A.R.A.-tvpe springs and all types 
of spring planks. 

The Motor Wheel Corporation, which has previously 
manufactured standard spring plates is offering the 
new MW-type plate with a view to eliminating spring 
loss at modern high freight-train operating speeds and 
at the same time providing a spring plate with greatly- 
increased service life. 


Accident 
Record for 1931 


HE report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
T on the accident record of the railroads of the 
country for 1931, as given in advance sheets, was 
noticed in the Railway Age of April 9, last, page 607. 
That account showed the remarkable record of only 
four passengers killed in train accidents in the 12 
months, as well as material decreases in nearly all other 
items. The full report, Accident bulletin No. 100, has 
just been issued (October 3). This pamphlet of 100 
large pages contains the usual tables, classifying causes 
of accidents in great detail. Of the persons reported 
injured, in train and train service accidents, in the re- 
port as published in April, 397 subsequently died, as 
follows: 
Passengers reported killed 40, add subsequently died. 
5 (all five injured in train service accidents, none under 
“train accidents”). Employees killed, 514; add subse- 
quently died, 68, including four not on duty. Other 
persons, non-trespassers, killed, 1,970, add subsequently 
died, 148; trespassers killed, 2,334; add subsequently 
died, 169. 


improvement Over Ten-Year Period 


The first six pages of the bulletin are filled with charts 
showing in graphic form the gradual improvement in 
safety over a period of ten years, though it is noted 
that in fatalities to trespassers there was an increase 
down to 1927. Since that time there has been some 
falling off, yet 1931 shows a larger total than 1921. 

Among the more notable items in these charts is the 
record of fatalities to freight trainmen, which in 1920 
averaged 3.7 for each one thousand men in service, 
while in 1931 this average was 1.3. Because of reduced 
traffic, and other causes, collisions of trains in 1931 
totaled only one-third of the record of 1923. 

The introduction to this part of the bulletin says: 

“The second year of the industrial depression shows 
another large reduction in the fatalities to employees 
both absolutely and in relation to the number of per- 
sons employed. The number of employees killed per 
1,000 employed was 17.19 per cent less in 1931 than in 
1930, and per million man-hours the decline was 16 per 
cent. 

“Taken absolutely, that is, without relation to the 
number of employees exposed to accidents each year, 
the decline in employee fatalities in 1931 under 1930 
was 30.6 per cent. For the same period, freight ton- 
miles declined 19.41 per cent and the passenger-miles 
18.36 per cent. In other words, not only did the num- 
her of employees killed diminish because fewer em- 
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ployees were at work, but those remaining at work were 
less liable to accidental death in 1931 than were those at 
work in 1930. To what extent this was the result of 
safety measures and to what extent to other causes 
can not be determined.” 

The total damage to railway property in train acci- 
dents in 1931 was $9,607,085. The table shows: 





Number Amount 
LN So og: AS aed alta phe eruinahiwe aia 0G. piers: Aia/ieokh wu 1,913 $2,093,558 
EE EO Pe ee 4,554 6,554,135 
Locomotive-Boiler Accidents..............+-. 15 85,897 
Other Locomotive Accidents................. 633 342,373 
I are a a Nira xis wile Wx 937 531,122 
RR Ree penny paneer ig reer rere $9,607,085 


Under the head of collisions, more than one-third of 
the money loss and nearly one-third of the total number 
of persons killed come under the sub head, switching: 

Showing the sharp falling off in business as well as 
improved safety in train operating methods, it is stated 
that the cost of clearing wrecks and of payments for 
bodily injuries for four years have been reduced as 
follows: 


Accruals 
; Cost of for injuries 
Yerr clearing wrecks to persons 
ee perc gee ee ee ; $6,476,538 $41,031,791 
ME OS atic wali e cure mag ial saraniratas : 6,389,986 41,828,966 
Rs, S035 site wt a Sane orate apie aie latale ct tals 4,371,570 36,743,105 
PINs ipl vin 'ec’c deat altace igual oes eae aa @ie eS 2,885,015 29,314,297 


The regular appendices are given showing condensed 
records of totals back to the year ending June 30, 1888. 
These tables show the average number of trainmen in 
service each year, 1922 to 1931 inclusive. Cost of col- 
lisions (damage to railway property) is given for each 
year, 1913 to 1931 inclusive. 


Storage Battery for 
Air-Conditioned Cars - 


O meet the demand for a suitable battery for the 
T air-conditioning of passenger cars, the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
designed a new Exide Ironclad element with three fac- 
tors in mind, namely; high capacity within the space 
provided by the A.R.A. standard passenger car bat- 
tery boxes, limitation of weight in proportion to the 
ampere-hour capacity, and the unusually severe operat- 
ing conditions. : 

The new battery, known as type EPTT, has been de- 
signed in three capacities, 600, 800 and 1,000 ampere- 
hours at the 8-hour rate, the chief demand being for 
the battery of the highest capacity. 


Co-ORDINATION OF RAIL AND MOTOR TRANSPORTATION in Switzer- 
land is being investigated by the Swiss Association of Motor 
Truck Owners, the Swiss Automobile & Cycle Syndicate and the 
Swiss Federal Railways, according to a report reaching the De- 
partment of Commerce from Berne. The Swiss Express Com- 
pany (SESA), which has had a working agreement with the 
Federal railway system since 1926 to collect and deliver freight 
at strategic points, increased the number of its agencies during 
1931 from 210 to 237, the number of stations served from 294 to 
365, and the number of villages served from 607 to 916. This 
company, which is desirous of monopolizing motor transporta- 
tion in Switzerland by eliminating all private enterprises, pro- 
poses also to relieve the railways of short-distance transportation 
—20 miles and less. A loss of $1,944,216, after interest. and 
sinking-fund requirements, was reported by the Swiss Federal 
Railways for 1931. 
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72-Year Veteran Retires 


The Chesapeake & Ohio added to its retired list the other 
day a veteran of 72 years of service. It is Chesapeake & 
Ohio car E 13, which was built in 1860 and then became a 
proud unit of a fine passenger train. Later the car had a 
varied career, ending its days in service by transporting em- 
ployees to and from work between the Huntington, W. Va., 
station and the Chesapeake & Ohio shops. 


Daily Publicity for the Katy 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas gets publicity every day, and 
without much trouble either, in the Coffeyville Journal, pub- 
lished at Coffeyville, Kan. Each morning at 10 o'clock a re- 
porter for the newspaper calls at the Katy station to obtain 
the temperature readings on the railroad thermometer and 
also to get a record of temperatures on the same day for the 
five previous years, for publication in the daily weather chart 
of the newspaper. It all comes under the head of public 
service. 


Music with German Mystery 


The “mystery excursions” operated on the Essen division 
of the German Railroads, which were inaugurated experi- 
mentally some time ago, have proved extremely popular and 
are being continued. The company is not content, however, 
to let the mystery element provide the only entertainment 
for the passengers. The railroad company also sends along 
its own orchestra to play dance music on the trains, and 
song texts are distributed to the passengers so that they can 
sing as they ride. On another division, passengers who can 
guess their destination are given prizes. 


A Section Gang to the Rescue 


Thanks to a Canadian National section gang, a woman 
and her baby were recently enabled to continue their trip to 
Europe after the baby had left its mother temporarily desti- 
tute by throwing a purse with money, tickets and valuables 
out of an open window of the Canadian National train upon 
which they were passengers. A telephone call from the con- 
ductor started a successful search by the section gang along 
the right of way between Arden, Man., and Neepawa, 116 
miles northwest of Winnipeg. The train was held while the 
Arden station agent raced in his car to catch up with the 
train and return the woman’s purse. 


Milwaukee Veteran 


Fifty years of continuous service as an employee of ile 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was celebrated on Sep- 
tember 15, when Martin J. Larson, special representative of 
the operating department, was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception tendered to him by his office associates. A 50-year 
service button was pinned on Mr. Larson’s lapel by J. T. 
Gillick, vice-president in charge of operation. Mr. Larson 
entered the service of the Milwaukee at the age of 15 as a 
messenger boy in the passenger department general offices, 
which were then located in Milwaukee. For the past 15 
years he has made his headquarters in the general offices at 
Chicago. He was recently honored by election to the office 
of secretary-treasurer of the Milwaukee Employees’ Pension 
Association. 


L. & N. Man Wins Fishing Rodeo 


L. R. James, immigration agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, is the proud owner of a fine surf casting rod presented 
to him as a prize for landing the largest shark in the Bald- 
win County, Ala., fishing rodeo, held a short time ago at 
Burkhardt’s Landing overlooking the Gulf of Mexico. Using 
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an 82-lb. test line, Mr. James hooked an 8-ft. 6-in. shark 
which proved to weigh 286 lb. After an exciting battle last- 
ing*an-hour and 15 min., he subdued the monster and landed 


him without the aid of a gaff or harpoon. It was the largest 
fish caught during the rodeo. .Another member of the in 
dustrial and agricultural development department was also a 
prize winner. He was William James, agriculture agent at 
Biloxi, Miss., who took a second prize for the largest bonita 


caught and who also was placed in the fish-liar's contest 


Another Wanderer 


The extent to which a freight car may wander about the 
country while away from its home rails is illustrated by an 
example recently taken from the records of the Southern 
Pacific car service department. Southern Pacific box car 
31741 left its home rails on September 10, 1928, and has been 
wandering in foreign territory ever since, Originally con 
signed to a point on the Rock Island, it then took a trip 
lown to the southern states where it spent the winter, except 
for a trip to Chicago during the Christmas holidays. Later 
on, it covered many miles over the rails of 260 roads but 
never had a load which would bring it home again. From 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border and back into the 
eastern states, it did its job of carrying the nation’s freight 
until August 26 of this year when the Missouri Pacific wired 
to the Southern Pacific for a return routing for the car, 
which was promptly furnished. 


A Record for Grade. Crossing Safety 


An unusually high rating of safety at grade crossings, con 
stituting a record for the Missouri Pacific Lines, if noi a 
national record, was established during June and July. In 


July, 13 of the 19 operating divisions of the Missouri Pacific 
were without grade crossing accidents, and in June, 14 made 
the same record. A total of eight accidents occurred at grade 
crossings on six divisions in July and there were seven acci 
dents on five divisions in the previous month. In three of 
the July accidents, the vehicles involved struck trains instead 
of being struck by trains. 

The Missouri Pacific has done a good job of reducing grade 
crossing accidents in recent years. In 1929 there were 456 
accidents at Missouri Pacific grade crossings. In 1930 this 
number was reduced to 408, and last year the total was 337 
During the first seven months of 1932, there were 128 acci- 
dents, compared with 200 in the first seven months of 1931, 237 
in the first seven months of 1930 and 212 in the first seven 
months of 1929. 


We Stand Corrected 


“- New York 
Co THE Epitor: 

In your issue of August 20 commenting on the suspension 
of service on the Transandean Railway between Chile and 
Argentina, you say “at present it is the only surface link 
in South America between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” 

There are two railways, meter gage, which, starting at the 
Chilean ports of Arica and Antofagasta on the Pacific ocean, 
connect with the Bolivian system, which in turn connects 
with the Argentine government railways at Villazon-La 
Ouiaca. These extend to Santa Fe and Rosario, where con- 
nection is made with the French lines and the Central Cor 
doba, giving direct connection to Buenos Aires. These lines 
are all meter gage so that it is possible to run a through 
train over them from either Arica or Antofagasta to Buenos 
Aires, whereas there are two breaks in the gage via the 
Transandean route. 

With the steamer connection across Lake Titicaca also, 
there is virtually a “surface link” from Mollendo to Buenos 
Aires. 

F. Lavi 











Railroads Oppose U.S. 
Aid for N. Y. Canals 


Seven eastern lines protest against 
proposal now awaiting 
action in Congress 


Seven eastern railroads on October 3 
filed with the Board of Engineers, War 
Department, New York City, a protest 
against the proposal, now awaiting ac- 
tion in Congress, to have the United 
States improve, maintain and operate the 
Erie and Oswego canals without taking 
title to the waterways and their appur- 
tenances. 

The railroads point out that the pro- 
posed deepening of the channel to four- 
teen feet between locks and increasing 
the overhead bridge clearances to 20 
ft. would require the reconstruction of 
approximately 163 fixed highway and rail- 
road bridges and the raising of railroad 
tracks and other structures fur varying 
approach distances, at an estimated cost 
of not less than $50,000,000. The esti- 
mated annual maintenance and operation 
charge is $2,500,000. The roads also as- 
sert that at a time when the government 
is assisting them to survive by making 
large loans of public funds, it would be 
unfair for Congress to support this pro- 
posal to enlarge subsidized cgmpetitive 
facilities that would increase their pres- 
ent difficulties. They also declare that 
efficiency under the proposed program 
would call for single governmental con- 
trol rather than the dual state and na- 
tional contro] that is sought. 

Although the practical capacity of the 
barge canal has been estimated by War 
Department engineers at approximately 
9,000,000 tons per year, the largest volume 
of traffic that has used the canal in any 
one year since it was last improved in 
1918, is approximately 3,700,000 tons. 
Since 1903, the carriers assert, the Erie 
and Oswego canals have cost the State 


of New York more than $146,000,000, — 


exclusive of interest charges. The ca- 
pacity of the present Erie canal is not 
even being approximated by the existing 
volume of traffic, but despite this it is 
proposed to enlarge this capacity, al- 
though the railroads show. that each of 
the previous three enlargements were, 
successively, preludes to shrinkages in 
the volume of traffic using the canal. The 
roads cite the statement of Colonel 


Frederick Stuart Greene, superintendent 
of public works in New York State, in 
a report to the governor, in which he 
said that, in 1925, “it would have been 
cheaper for the state if all the freight 





carried on the canal had been put in 
railroad cars and the state had paid the 
freight bills.” 

The roads point out that the net cost 
of the barge canal to the state in 1930, 
when 3,605,000. tons were handled on the 
canal, was $10,763,574. Reduced to a ton- 
mile basis, the net cost to the state in 
1930 amounted to 11.6 mills. When to 
this is added the boatmen’s charge oi 
4.5 mills per ton-mile, the total cost per 
ton-mile was 16.1 mills, as against the 
New York Central’s average revenue per 
freight ton-mile for 1930 of 10.1 mills. 
The railroad’s figure embraces all classes 
of freight, including much that takes 
high rates. Most of the traffic on the 
canal is bulk freight which is carried at 
low rates by both water and rail. 

The roads also call attention to the 
fact that the proposed huge investment 
would leave the railroads with additional 
idle capacity during the limited season 
of canal operation. 

The railroads opposing the canal im- 
provement are, the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Le- 
high Valley and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Railroad Credit Corporation Loans 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on 
October 1 had either actually made or 
authorized loans to railroads to meet 
their fixed interest obligations totaling 
$31,681,529, according to the monthly 
report of that corporation filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Col- 
lection of rate increases under Ex Parte 
103, according to the report, totaled 
$35,764,606 in the first seven months 
this year, the increase having become 
effective January 4. The amount derived 
from the increase in July, the latest 
month for which reports are available. 
was $4,689,460. 


Suspension of Reduced Coal Rate 
Vacated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 4 announced that it had va- 
cated its order of September 8 in which it 
had suspended tariffs filed by the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia reducing rates on 
bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict to Cleveland, Lorain, and Huron, 
Ohio, to meet similar reductions in intra- 
state rates which the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie had made to the same points from 
points in’ Ohio. 
made the reductions because of an order 
of the Ohio commission involving intra- 
state rates in Ohio which the trunk lines 
roads have asked the commission to in- 
vestigate in a proceeding under Section 13 
of the interstate commerce act. 
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The W. & L. E. had. 





Pennsylvania Rate Rule 
Called Discriminatory 


Examiner so finds long-and-short- 
haul provisions of state con- 
stitution and statutes 


A finding by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the intrastate class rates 
in Pennsylvania required to be maintained 
by the long-and-short-haul provisions of 
the constitution and statutes of that state 
cause unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce and that intrastate rates 
corresponding to the interstate class rates 
should be prescribed, is recommended by 
Examiner Howard Hosmer in a proposed 
report on an investigation instituted on 
petition of the railways. The conflict has 
arisen between the class rates prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in official territory which became effec- 
tive December 3, 1931, under an order 
which granted temporary fourth-section 
relief, and the requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania law and constitution. For the 
purpose of obtaining a judicial interpre- 
tation the railways had filed tariffs, the 
interstate rates in which had been sus- 
pended by agreement by the I. C. C., while 
the intrastate rates were enjoined on a 
bill filed by the attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, in a decree which was af- 
firmed by the supreme court of the state, 
three of the seven judges dissenting. 

The railways took the position that the 
inevitable effect of the Pennsylvania law 
is to produce intrastate class rates lower 
than those which would result from the 
interstate basis prescribed in the Easter: 
case, and thereby compel the intrastate 
transportation of class-rate traffic at less 
compensation than that derived fron 
comparable interstate hauls, as well as t 
cause undue prejudice to interstate: ship 
pers and points. 

“Pennsylvania is an integral and im 
portant part of trunk-line territory be- 


‘cause of its geographical position, the 


situation of its principal cities, and the 
magnitude of its industrial development,” 
Examiner Hosmer said. “It -is - incon- 
ceivable that a basis of class. rates applic- 
able to ‘its intrastate commerce differing 
materially from the interstate basis could 
be maintained without substantial -hard- 
ship and inconvenience to its citizens as 
well as those of surrounding states, and 
at no time either in this proceeding or in 


. the Eastern case has there been any -con- 


tention to the contrary. Recognizing this 
fact, respondents undertook to establish 
intrastate rates determined in exactly. the 


(Continued on page 514) 
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Vol. 93, No. 15 
Net Return for Eight 
Months 0.93 Per Cent 


Revenues drop 28.6 per cent, and 
expenses 26.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 1931 


Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first eight months of 1932 had a 
net railway operating income of $152,- 
204,615, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 0.93 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. In 
the first eight months of 1931, their net 
railway operating income was $353,908,889, 
or 2.15 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first eight 
months totaled $2,091,356,725, compared 
with $2,928,960,214 for the same period in 
1931, or a decrease of 28.6 per cent. Op- 
erating expenses amounted to $1,661,990,- 
574, compared with $2,266,164,675 for the 
same period one year ago, or a decrease 
of 26.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the cight months 
paid $197,967,471 in taxes, compared with 
$219,327,549 for the same period in 1931, 
or a decrease of 9.7 per cent. For the 
month of August alone, the tax bill 
amounted to $24,340,751, a decrease of 
$3,219,882 under August the previous 
year. 

" Seventy Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the first eight months of 1932, 
of which 21 were in the Eastern district, 
16 in the Southern and 33 in the Western. 

For the month of August alone the net 
railway operating income was $28,368,388, 
at the annual rate of 0.97 per cent. In 
August, 1931, their net was $56,444,155, or 
192 per cent. Operating revenues for 
August amounted to $252,102,172, com- 
pared with $364,392,527 in August, 1931, a 
decrease of 30.8 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in August totaled $189,630,874 com- 
pared with $269,362,030 in the same month 
in 1931, a decrease of 29.6 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for eight months had a net of $120,028,294, 
at the rate of 1.50 per cent. For the same 
period in 1931, their net was $189,204,434, 
or 2.37 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the eight months totaled $1,078,130,035, a 
decrease of 26.5 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $822,151,454, a decrease 
of 27.3 per cent. Railroads in the Eastern 
district for August had a net of $16,704,- 
= compared with $26,241,377 in August, 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the first eight months had a net of 
$7,330,592, at the rate of 0.34 per cent. For 
the same period in 1931, their net amount- 
ed to $31,760,676, or 1.49 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues amounted to $252,833,437, 
a decrease of 30.7 per cent under the same 
period in 1931, while operating expenses 
totaled $215,821,030, a decrease of 27.4 per 
cent. For the month of August their net 
was $843,821, compared with $3,431,432 in 
August last year. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for eight months had a net of $24,935,729 
at the rate of 0.40 per cent. For the same 
eight months in 1931, they had a net of 
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$132,943,779, at the rate of 2.11 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict for eight months amounted to 
$760,393,253, a decrease of 30.7 per cent 
under the same period in 1931, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $624,018,090, a 
decrease of 25.5 per cent. For August, the 
net in the Western District amounted to 
$10,820,129. The net railway operating in- 
come of the same roads in August, 1931, 
totaled $26,771,346. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


Per Cent 
1932 1931 Decline 

Total oper- 

ating reve- 

re $252,102,172  $364,392,527 30.8 
Total oper- 

ating ex- 

penses 189,630,874 269,362,030 29.0 
pn eee 24,340,751 27,560,633 11.7 
Net railway 

operating 

income ... 28,368,388 56,444,155 49.7 
Operating 

ratio — per 

ain. 75.22 73.92 

Rate of re- 

turn on 

property in- 

vestment 0.97% 1.92% 

Eight months ended August 31 

Total oper- 

ating reve- 

nues .....$2,091,356,725 $2.928,960,214 28.6 
Total oper- 

ating ex- 

penses - 1,661,990,574 2,266,164,675 26.7 
DOOR. cise. 197,967,471 219,327,549 9.7 
Net railway 

operating 

income ... 152,294,615 353,908,889 57.0 
Operating 

ratio — per 

COME océes 79.47 I7 37 

Rate of re- 

turn on 

property in- 

vestment 0.93% 2.15% 


Reduced Pullman Fares 


Between New York City and Point 
Pleasant, N. J., southern terminus of the 
New York & Long Branch, over which 
road both the Pennsylvania and the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey operate, the fares for 
seats in Pullman cars have been reduced, 
for an experimental period of three 
months, to two-thirds the normal rate; 
this with the hope of inducing a larger 
number of passengers to enjoy the com- 
fort of parlor cars. 


Coolidge Committee First Meeting 


The organization meeting of the com- 
mittee, headed by Ex-President Calvin 
Coolidge, to investigate the railway situa- 
tion was held on October 7 in the Em- 
pire State building, New York. The ses- 
sion was held at the office of Ex-Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith of New York, an- 
other member of the committee, the per- 
sonnel of which also includes Bernard 
M. Baruch, Alexander Legge and Clark 
Howell. 


Low Winter Fares to Pacific Coast 


Reduced fall and winter fares to the 
Pacific coast will be placed in effect by 
western railroads for the first time in 
history, effective November 1 to Decem- 
ber 22, inclusive, with a final return limit 
of January 25, 1933. Tickets at these 
low rates of one fare and a quarter for 
the round trip will be on sale from Chi- 
cago to California, Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia daily 
and will permit stopovers and a choice 
of direct routes returning. 
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Charity Donations Not 


Operating Expenses 


N. Y. Telephone Co. contribution 
should have been charged 
to surplus, says |.C.C. 


A finding that a contribution of $75,- 
C00 made by the New York Telephone 
Company in 1931 to the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Fund of New York 
City was not chargeable to operating ex- 
penses and should have been charged to 
the profit and loss account has been is- 
sued by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a proceeding in- 
stituted on the commission’s own mo- 
tion after the matter had been called to 
its attention by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. The latter had 
objected to the company’s charge of such 
items to operating expenses and had or- 
dered the company to revise its books 
by transferring from operating accounts 
to surplus all entries relating to dona- 
tions for the years 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
1932, whereas the company contended 
that the charge had been made in ac- 
cordance with the federal commission’s 
accounting requirements. 

In view of the “possible importance of 
our decision as a precedent with respect 
to accounting for contributions made for 
charitable or like purposes,” the com- 
mission had called the attention of the 
state commissions and of all carriers to 
the proceeding before the hearing on it 
last Summer, in the event that they might 
wish to intervene and be heard, and the 
Railways were represented by E. M. 
Thomas, comptroller of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and chairman of the accounting 
committee of the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association. 

While the commission’s report confined 
its finding to the particular item in ques- 
tion, and said that no order will be en- 
tered unless it develops that one is neces- 
sary, it said that “it follows from that 
finding and the preceding discussion that 
only such contributions for charitable or 
social or community welfare purposes are 
properly chargeable to operating expenses 
as can be shown to have a direct or inti- 
mate relation to the protection of the 
property of the company or the develop- 
ment of its business or the welfare of its 
employees. Respondent and other tele- 
phone companies will be expected for the 
future to maintain their accounts accord- 
ingly. There appears to be no pressing 
need for requiring an actual correction on 
the books of past accounting in this 
respect.” 

The commission had pointed ‘out that 
the company’s contributions in 1931 
amounted to only .0613 per cent of its 
telephone operating revenues for the year 
and that company witnesses had con- 
tended that it makes no difference to the 


‘telephone user or to the stockholder how 


these items are treated in the accounts 
because a similar mathematical result is 
obtained in the surplus account in either 
event. 

“Upon analysis,” it said, “it is quite evi- 
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dent that the contribution in issue had 
only the most indirect and remote rela- 
tion to the welfare of respondent and of 
its property, business, and employees, and 
only such relation as might be traced in 
the case of most contributions for general 
charitable or social welfare purposes. Nor 
has respondent the responsibility of an 
individual citizen with reference to gen- 
eral community welfare. It has in law 
the status of an artificial person, but its 
powers and duties are confined to those 
conferred or imposed upon it by its 
charter, and these do not include the fos- 
tering of the general welfare of the com- 
munity. When respondent makes contri- 
butions for this general purpose and 
charges them to the expense of its tele- 
phone operations, it is in effect exacting, 
or attempting to exact, these contributions 
from the users of its telephone service. 
It is their right, and not the right of re- 
spondent, to decide what contributions of 
this character they shall make. Nor has 
respondent any powers of taxation. If 
contributions in sufficient amount are not 
made voluntarily and there must be resort 
to taxation, it is through the established 
agencies of government that the taxation 
should be imposed, and not through tele- 
phone companies or other public utilities 
in the guise of expense for service fur- 
nished. If the amount in question was 
not properly chargeable to operating ex- 
penses, there is no suggestion in the rec- 
ord of any alternative except the profit 
and loss account.” 


Mr. Thomas had taken the position 
that all donations or contributions made 
for charitable or like purposes should be 
charged to operating expenses. He as- 
serted that prior to July 1, 1914, the ef- 
fective date of our present classification 
of operating expenses, the practice of the 
carriers was to charge such items to op- 
erating expenses; that not all contribu- 
tions or donations are made in cash; and 
that it is not unusual for railway com- 
panies to give free service or service at 
reduced rates. He admitted that the effect 
of excluding charitable donations from 
operating expenses would be to minimize 
or at least eliminate, in some instances, 
such expenditures by railways which the 
commission has in the past treated as 
unreasonable charges to operating ex- 
penses. The railroads with which this 
witness is connected have made no con- 
tributions to any unemployment relief 
fund and would not, he testified, make one 
unless there was some benefit accruing to 
the railroad. They have regularly made 
contributions to chambers of commerce, 
the Y. M. C. A., community chests, and 
like organizations, and occasionally to 
colleges which provide education in trans- 
portation matters. All such items have 
been charged to account No. 460, General 
Expenses. 

Counsel for the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils had argued 
that a decision holding that contributions 
should be charged to surplus and not to 
operating expenses would most seriously 
add to the burden of difficulties with 
which the chests will in any event be com- 
pelled to contend; that it would furnish 
am excuse to wavering and hesitant execu- 
tives who previously have responded to 
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the appeals which the chests have made; 
and that these directors would find them- 
selves in doubt as to whether under such 
a ruling their duty to their stockholders, 
and their own self protection, would per- 
mit them to dispose of any of the com- 
pany'’s funds committed to their care. 


R.B.A. Annual Dinner in New York 
on November 10 


The annual meeting and annual din- 
ner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion will be held at the Commodore 
hotel, New York, on November 10. De- 
tails of the program will be the subject 
of a later announcement. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, on Tuesday evening, October 
11. D. Crombie, chief of transportation 
of Canadian National, will address the 
group on “talk in state craft”. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday 
evening, October 13. Lawrence Rich- 
ardson, chief mechanical officer of the 
Boston & Maine, will present a paper 
on graphical analyses of mechanical op- 
eration. 


North Western Offers Cent-a-Mile 
Pullman Car Excursion 


The first cent-a-mile excursion with 
tickets good in parlor and sleeping cars 
that has been operated in the West, is 
announced by the Chicago & North 
Western for October 8. Tickets may be 
used in parlor or sleeping cars on pay- 
ment of the regular seat or berth rate. 
This reduction is offered between Chi- 
cago and almost every point on the lines 
east of the Missouri river in the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, with a re- 
turn limit of October 12. 


Further Negotiations with Labor 
on Wage Question 


Railway executives, meeting in New 
York on October 5 to consider the pro- 
posal of President Hoover that further 
discussion of a reduction in wages be 
deferred until the end of the year, de- 
cided for the present to leave the mat- 
ter with the Conference Committee of 
Managers to negotiate further with the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

The statement which was issued after 
the meeting by E. J. McClees, secretary, 
Bureau of Information of the Eastern 
Railways follows: 

“At the meeting this morning the Con- 
ference Committee of Managers reported 
to the railway presidents on the progress 
of wage negotiations to date. After full 
discussion the matter was left with the 
committee to negotiate further with the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association.” 


Southern Pacific of Mexico 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico, which 
has been operated under the supervision 
of the Mexican government since July 
20, was returned to the owners on Sep- 
tember 26. The property was idle from 
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June 27, when employees walked out after 
the company decided to reduce wages 10 
per cent, until July 24 when operations 
were resumed, following an order issued 
by President Ortiz Rubio on July 20, di- 
recting the Ministry of Communications 
to take over the management of the sys- 
tem and begin running trains. The goy- 
ernment’s action followed the failure of 
the Federal Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, and the workers, to reach 
an agreement. A committee has been 
named by the railroad and the labor 
unions to settle the disputed wage and 
personnel reduction points by conference, 
and the conference is now under way in 
Mexico City. 


Carloading Estimate More Optimistic 

Freight carloadings in the last quarter 
of this year will be only 10.4 per cent 
less than actual loadings in the same 
quarter of 1931, according to estimates 
compiled by the thirteen shippers’ ad- 
visory boards. This estimate is regard- 
ed as significant because the same ship- 
pers estimated late last June that load- 
ings in the third quarter, the months of 
July, August and September, would 
amount to 21.1 per cent under the actual 
loadings for the third quarter of 1931. 

Of the 29 commodities covered in the 
present forecast, it is anticipated that 
only one, cotton, will show an increase. 
An increase of 16,500 carloads, or 15.4 
per cent, is estimated for cotton. The 
percentages of decrease estimated for 
the other 28 commodities range from 
0.8 per cent on sugar, syrup and mo- 
lasses and 2.2 per cent on canned goods. 
to 50.8 per cent on ore and concen- 
trates. This latter compares with an 
estimated decrease of 70 per cent in the 
previous quarter. 


Western Railway Club Program 
Broadened 


With a view to getting away from the 
“bolts and nuts” of railroading, the West- 
ern Railway Club has just announced a 
broadened program of general interest 
and helpfulness to railway officers and 
supply men in all departments. The 
schedule of subjects to be considered at 
the first three meetings of the 1932-1933 
season is as follows: Monday evening, 
October 17, “The Economic Situation and 
Government Expenditures,” by George 
W. Rossetter, president, Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Monday evening, No- 
vember 21, “Stores Department Prob- 
lems,” by D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing 
officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Monday evening, December 12, 
Ladies’ Night, “Chicago World’s Fair 
Centennial Celebration,” by Rufus C. 
Dawes, president, “A Century of Pro- 
gress.” As has been the practice in 
former years, these meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, the 
regular meeting at 8:00 p.m. being pre- 
ceded by a “Dutch-treat” dinner at 6:30. 
O. E. Ward, president of the Western 
Railway Club and superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Lines East, reports that special 
plans have been made in an effort to as- 
sure an unusually-large attendance and 
interesting discussion at all meetings. At 
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October 17, Mr. 


the opening meeting, 
Rossetter will be introduced by Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor, Ratlway Age, and the 
entire subject of government expendi- 
tures and taxation in relation to present 
railway and general business conditions 


will be thoroughly presented for the 
benefit of the members. The social eve- 
ning of the year, to which the ladies are 
invited, is scheduled for December 12, 
and, following the dinner, the present 
status of plans for the Chicago Centen- 
nial Celebration will be presented in de- 
tail by Mr. Dawes. It is anticipated that 
Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, will be present at 
the meeting and will introduce Mr. 
Dawes. 


1.C.C. To Investigate Proposal That 
Carriers’ Agents Act for Shipper 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended until May 1, 1933, 
the operation of schedules as published 
in the Exceptions to Southern Classi- 
fication, Agent E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. 
No. 45. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish an exception to Rule 
23 of the Southern Classification, so that 
carriers’ agents may act for shippers for 
the purpose of competing with motor 
trucks. The proposed rule reads in part 
as follows: 

Delivery of freight carried at carload 
ratings or rates will be made to one 
consignee only; carriers’ agents may act 
as agents of shippers or consignees for 
distribution of carload freight to be un- 
loaded by the carriers upon payment of 
an additional charge of 2% cents per 
100 Ib. for the service of unloading, 
sorting and delivery across carriers’ sta- 
tion platforms or reforwarding by rail 
carriers (including delivery to connect- 
ing lines). Carriers’ agents, upon re- 
quest, will prepay freight charges from 
point of distribution to destination pro- 
vided satisfactory guarantee of such 
charges is made in advance of move- 
ment. 


Bad Washout in California 


Probably the worst washout in the his- 
tory of the Southern Pacific occurred on 
September 30 when a cloudburst on the 
north slope of the Tehachapi mountains 
forced a hole 200 ft. long and 30 ft. deep 
in a concrete deflecting wall at Woodford, 
Cal., and washed out several hundred feet 
of track on the Valley iine used jointly by 
this road and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and destroyed nine bridges be- 
tween Tehachapi and Bena. Approxi- 
mately $300,000 will have to be expended 
to rehabilitate the line. A Southern Pa- 
cific engineman and brakeman have not 
been accounted for, and unofficial reports 
state that 40 trespassers riding freight 
trains were caried into the stream. Serv- 
Ice over the Valley line has been discon- 
tinued and trains routed over the Coast 
line, With forces working 24 hours a 
day it is expected that the debris, which in 
some places is 25 ft. deep, will be re- 
moved, bridges replaced and service re- 
stored by October 13. 

_ The greatest damage occurred at Wood- 
lord, where the water swept a Southern 
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Pacific helper ‘locomotive and six loaded 
cars and a Santa Fe locomotive into the 
stream. The Southern Pacific locomotive 
was left standing in the channel with its 
stack level with the track but the Santa 
Fe locomotive was buried and had not 
been found on October 6. The tank of 
this locomotive was found 500 ft. down- 
stream. The cloudburst occurred three 
minutes after a northbound passenger 
train had left Woodford. 

At this point the telegraph lines of the 
Southern Pacific were torn down. These 
lines are the main trunks between Los 
Angeles and northern Coast points and 
as a result all company messages were 
relayed by way of Chicago. North of 
Tehachapi the complete destruction of a 
bridge and the roadbed coupled with the 
possibility of a recurrence of a cloudburst 
is of such a serious nature that the com- 
pany is faced with the problem of either 
constructing a bridge 1,200 ft. long or 
relocating its line. 


Reduced Sugar Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from October 1 to May 1, 
1933, tariffs filed by Agents W. P. Emer- 
son and F. L. Speiden proposing to re- 
duce the freight rates on sugar, in car- 
loads, from New Orleans, Mobile, Jack- 
sonville, Savannah, and other South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to destinations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa, and intermediate points, 
which have been the subject of many 
protests reaching the commission, and of 
various efforts to avert what it was 
feared might develop into a rate war. 
The reductions are understood to have 
been designed to meet rates proposed 
by the eastern roads in fourth section 
applications which were to have been 
the subject of a hearing on September 
23 which was cancelled after the rates 
had been withdrawn. The eastern lines, 
on the other hand, were attempting to 
meet some rather drastic reductions in 
rates from New York to Chicago made 
by Hudson river and canal lines. These 
lines later made overtures toward a 
stabilization of the situation, and, at a 
recent conference in Washington with 
railway traffic officers proposed that both 
the eastern and the southern reductions 
be withdrawn pending an adjustment. 


Port of New York Authority 
Station Opens 


The Union Inland Freight Station of 
the Port of New York Authority was 
opened on October 3. This new facility 
which occupies the street floor and base- 
ment of the Port Authority Commerce 
building in New York is designed to 
serve patrons of all carriers entering that 
city in the handling of non-perishable 
l.c.l. freight. 

Inbound freight is delivered to con- 
signees on the street level floor on the 
Fifteenth street side and outbound 
freight is received on the basement floor. 
Bills-of-lading must plainly indicate the 
initial railroad over which shipments are 
to move from New York; no outbound 
freight is accepted unless the bill-of-lad- 
ing is so marked. 
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For handling the freight between the 
Union Inland station and rail heads the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Central of New Jersey have entered 
a contract with the Railway Express 
Agency; the New York Central and the 
Lehigh Valley are employing the Uni- 
versal Cartage Company; and the Erie 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern are employing, respectively, the 
United States Trucking Corporation and 
the Railway Motor Trucking Company. 


Ticket Delivery by Messenger 
in New York 


Railroad and Pullman tickets are now 
delivered by uniformed messengers to 
the homes or offices of travelers in the 
New York City boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx and parts of Brooklyn for a 
nominal service charge, according to a 
joint announcement made September 29 
by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Trunk Line Association. 

This new service, which became effec- 
tive October 1, makes it possible for the 
prospective traveler to complete all rail- 
road arrangements without the neces- 
sity of going to the ticket office. It will 
be available by telephoning a request to 
any one of the several consolidated or 
city ticket offices during their open 
hours and also at several of the railroad 
terminals from 8:30 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. 

A charge of 50 cents covering mes- 
senger service will be collected in addi- 
tion to the fare upon delivery of the tick- 
ets, except to outlying sections of 
Brooklyn, where the delivery charge 
will be slightly higher. 

The arrangement will apply to the 
Batimore & Ohio, Centrali of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Erie, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
New York, Ontario & Western, Penn- 
sylvania and West Shore and the New 
England Steamship Company. 


Society of Officers, Eastern Veterans, 
Meets at Boston 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
Officers, Eastern Associations of Rail- 
road Veterans, was held at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, Mass., on October 
1 and 2, with about 175 members and 
guests in attendance. In the absence, be- 
cause of illness, of Captain W. F. Cogan, 
president, the business meeting was in 
charge of P. Joseph Mullin, first vice- 
president. 

Officers elected 


for the ensuing 


year 
were as follows: President, P. Joseph 
Mullin, N. Y., N. H. & H., Boston: first 


vice-president, C. E. Correll, Erie, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; second vice-president, J. W. 
Beakes, N. Y., O. & W., Middletown, 
N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, M. W. Jones, 
B. & O., Baltimore, Md.; board of gover- 
nors, A. G. Slack, L. I., R. G. Lewis, Erie. 


J. M. Wooldridge, N. Y. C.. Warren 
Luckenbill, L. V., J. H. Smith, N. Y.. 


O. & W., John Draney, D., L. & W., 
W. H. C. Burroughs, Penna. 1. M. Gar- 
vey, B. & O., Luther Fritts, C. N. J. 
Martin Crippen, D. & H., H. P. Wells. 
B. & M., and L. G. Bentley, C. & O 
Entertainment included sightseeing 
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trips in Boston, Concord and Lexington, 
and a banquet at which E. G. Buckland, 
chairman of the board, N. Y., N. H. & H,. 
was the principal speaker. Other banquet 
speakers included Mayor Curley of Bos- 
ton; Percy R. Todd, president, Bangor & 
Aroostook; George D. Ogden, vice-pres- 
ident, Penria., and W. Simonds, president, 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 

Scranton was selected as the conven- 
uon city for 1933. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Board held its regular meeting 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on September 28. A 
few commodities—grain, potatoes, live 
stock and sugar, are reported by the com- 
mittees as likely to move in better volume 
than one year ago; but a dozen others 
show decreases; and the decrease on 
the whole list is estimated at 12.3 per 
cent. That is to say, the actual number 
of carloads moved in the last quarter of 
last year, 264,633, will be reduced this 
year to 231,991. Potatoes are expected 
to move this year to the extent of 5,010 
cars, as compared with 2,004 cars last 
year. Other fresh vegetables will prob- 
ably fall off 50 per cent; and fresh 
fruits, other than citrus, 50 per cent. 
Other expected decreases are: Ore, 60 
per cent; gravel, etc., 26; lumber, etc., 
8; iron and steel, 15; machinery and 
boilers, 12; cement, 25; brick and clay, 
30; lime and plaster, 14; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles, other than auto- 
mobiles, 15; fertilizers, 18; paper, etc., 12: 
canned goods, 10 per cent. The commit- 
tee report on automobiles estimates a 
movement about the same as in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 

The Board adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee that the 
by-laws of the board should be amplified 
to open the door to consideration of traf- 
fic and transportation problems; though 
it is not proposed to discuss sectional or 
individual rates. 


W. H. Chisholm, Toledo, Ohio, is 
chairman of a committee which was 
chosen to prepare nominations for of- 


ficers to be voted on at the annual meet- 
ing next March. 

The address of John J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford, at the noon-day luncheon of ° 


the Board, was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 1. 


The Canadian Roads in August 


Gross revenues of $11,328,017 for the 
month of August, a decrease of $2,981,793 
from the receipts of August, 1931, are 
shown in the monthly statement of. rev- 
enues and operating expenses of the Ca- 
nadian National. The reduction in gross 
revenues during the month was largely 
offset by a reduction in operating ex- 
penses, economies practised by the man- 
agement bringing these expenses down to 
$11,118,841 or $2,676,933 than the 
figure for the corresponding month of 
last year. Net revenues for August this 
year were $209,175 against net revenues 
in August, 1931, of $514,034, a decline of 
$307,859. 

For the eight months period of the 
calendar year, gross revenves of the na- 


less 


. eight months amounted 
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tional system were $93,118,292, a decrease 
of $24,274,618. Operating expenses for 
the eight months of 1932 were $89,747,008, 
showing a reduction of $25,467,212 from 
the costs for the same period of last year. 
Net revenue for the 1932 period was 
$3,371,283 as against $2,178,688, an in- 
crease in net of $1,192,594. The ratio 
of operating revenues to gross receipts 
during the first eight months of 1932 was 
96.38 per cent, as compared with 98.14 
for the corresponding period of 1931. 

Net revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
for August amounted to $697,206, as 
compared with $1,152,721 in August of 
last year, a decrease of $455,514. Gross 
revenues for the month of $10,166,228 
contrasted with $11,607,386 in August of 
last year, a decrease of $1,441,157, while 
expenses at $9,469,022 showed a decrease 
of $985,642 from the $10,454,665 reported 
for August of last year. 

For the eight-month period ended with 
August, net revenues amounted to $6,- 
808,793, against $9,692,312 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a decrease 
of $2,883,518. Gross revenues for the 
to $77,880,871, 
against $96,101,118 in the same period of 
1931, a decrease of $18,220,247, while ex- 
penses at $71,072,078 showed a decrease 
of $15,336,729 from the $86,408,806 re- 


ported for the same period of last year. 


Pennsylvania Rate Rule Called 
Discriminatory 
(Continued from page 510) 
same way as the interstate rates. Ii they 
had used a higher basic scale than that 
prescribed in the Eastern case or a dif- 
ferent distance rule, it is a certainty that 
determined protest from shippers would 
have resulted. But the constitutional 
provision prevents the carriers from car- 
rying rates as high as the interstate basis 
except between points where there is a 
working route which is at the same time 
the shortest possible route. In a_ state 
which ranks second in population and 
manufactures and third in railway mileage 
it is apparent on the face of things that a 
considerable diversity of routes would be 
desired by both carriers and shippers. 
Yet the Pennsylvania constitution penal- 
izes the maintenance of additional routes 
by forcing reductions in rates below the 
interstate level. It is perhaps to re- 
spondents’ credit that they have chosen 
to maintain diversified routes even at the 
expense of revenue, but this price they 
should not be required to pay. The in- 
evitable effect is that they perform intra- 
state transportation at lower charges than 
they receive for interstate hauls of cor- 
responding length, throwing burdens on 

interstate shippers. 

“This proceeding is unique in that it 
presents the first instance in which the 
commission has been asked to invalidate 
an intrastate long-and-short-haul provision 
and also the first in which the state regu- 
lation brought in issue is a constitutional 
provision. Although ordinarily there 
might well be a reluctance on the part of 
the commission to interfere with the op- 
eration of a regulation of intrastate coim- 
merce which the citizens of a state have 

deemed of sufficient importance to require 
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embodiment in their supreme law, any 
such compunctions may be dismissed here. 
This particular constitutional provision is 
a vestige of a form of railroad regulation 
which flourished in 1873, when the Penn- 
sylvania constitution was adopted, but has 
long since outlived whatever usefulness 
it may have had half a century or more 
ago. That the provision is not necessary 
in the present public interest of Pennsyl- 
vania is indicated by the well-nigh unani- 
mous expressions of the shippers of the 
state in this proceeding, by the fact that 
the cumbrous process required for its 
repeal has already been set in motion, and 
the further fact that three of the state’s 
supreme court justices including the chief 
justice, were of the view that the pro- 
vision should be held inapplicable to pres- 
ent conditions.” 


1.C.C. Orders Investigation of Seatrain 
Lines 


After having voted on October 4 not to 
suspend the water and rail tariffs under 
which Seatrain Lines, Inc., proposed to be- 
gin operating on October 6 its new service 
between New York and Havana and be- 
tween Havana and New Orleans, in spite 
of the numerous protests received, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
same day ordered an investigation con- 
cerning the lawfulness of the company’s 
operation and its financial transactions, 
The investigation is to cover, according to 
the commission’s order, “the lawfulness 
of the operation of vessels and of the 
transportation of property in interstate 
commerce by Seatrain Lines, Inc., of the 
acquisition of control by Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Company; and of the issuance 
of securities by Seatrain Lines, Inc., with 
a view to determine whether such opera- 
tion and transportation, acquisition, and 
issuance are in conformity or consistent, 
respectively, with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1(18), section 5(2), section 20a, or 
of any other provisions of the interstate 
commerce act.” 

After a long controversy during the 
past year over the ocean mail contract 
awarded the Seatrain company and the 
construction loan which it received from 
the Shipping Board, its preparations for 
beginning operations were the signal. for 
renewed objections from many interests 
which have taken on many technical as- 
pects because the operation of an ocean 
vessel carrying loaded freight cars with- 
out breaking bulk has apparently brought 
into question laws and regulations apply- 
ing to both rail and water service. Pro- 
tests asking suspension of the Seatrain 
tariffs had been filed by eastern and south- 
western railways, the Southern Pacific 
steamship lines, and many shipping in- 
terests, and the commission on October 4 
also declined to grant a sixth section ap- 
plication filed by the eastern railways for 
authority to make their rate tariffs inap- 
plicable by the Seatrain route on short no- 
tice. The Southern Pacific lines made the 
point that the company could not law- 
fully operate without a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity on the 
ground that its service was an extension 
of the service of the Hoboken Manufac- 
turers’ railway. Other objections were 
based on the fact that the Seatrain opera- 
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tion would introduce an operation “sub- 
sidized” by the government into the coast- 


wise service, while others took the 
position that it proposed to maintain rates 
for a non-break-bulk service which had 
been intended to reflect the disadvantage 
of break-bulk service. The reference in 
the commission's investigation order to 
section 5 of the act referred to the fact 
that the Missouri Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific have a minority stock interest in 
the Seatrain company, which they have 
asked the commission to find would not 
tend to reduce competition. 

Another angle of the controversy was 
aired at a hearing before the Shipping 
Board on October 5 at which the question 
was raised as to whether the company 
could handle cargo of other than Cuban 
origin or destination under its loan con- 
tract which provided for foreign service. 


King Defends Railway Policy 


That the makings of the present rail- 
way problem in Canada were left by the 
Conservatives on the doorstep for the 
Liberals when the latter were elected to 
power at Ottawa in 1921, and that since 
then up to 1930 when they were thrown 
out of power they strove to keep the 
Canadian National free from poltical en- 
tanglements were two contentions made 
by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Canadian Liberal leader at Ottawa, in his 
first public utterance since the publica- 
tion of the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Railways. He was _ presenting 
anew the Liberal policy during a speech 
at Seaforth, in Western Ontario, last 
week. His remarks on railway matters, 
he said, were provoked by a speech of 


Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 


ways and Canals, in the same district. 

Mr. King’s reference to railway mat- 
ters was in part as follows: 

“In 1921 practically everything pertain- 
ing to the Government owned railways 
was in a state of bankruptcy and de- 
moralization. Chaos reigned. The prop- 
erties for the most part, as respects 
roadbeds, rolling stock and equipment, 
were either out of date or out of repair. 
No co-ordination, practically no _ co- 
operation between the several systems. 
Unification nowhere, duplication every- 
where, traffic lessening, and cost mount- 
ing. Today, the Canadian National Sys- 
tem is as fine a railway system as is to 
be found anywhere in the world—or, at 
least, was such two years ago. 

“T think I am wholly correct when I 
say that during the time the Liberal Ad- 
ministration was in office, there was no 
enterprise in which the people of Canada 
came to have greater pride, or valued 
more as a national asset, than the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 

“Why, may I ask, all the change of 
attitude towards the Canadian National 
Railways which the country has wit- 
nessed on the part of the Government 
since the present Administration took of- 
fice ? There has been no end of detrac- 
ton of the railways, and of many of 
those charged with its direction and man- 
agement. There has been nothing too 
small for criticism. No error of judg- 
ment, or questionable act, but the energies 
of an entire political party have been 


hent to making it a mountain of wrong. 
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“I just wish to make clear that the 
Liberal Party takes pride in the Canadian 
National Railways system, takes pride in 
what was accomplished by Sir Henry 
Thornton and his board of directors dur- 
ing the time that they were in office and 
were given by the Government of the day 
a hand free from all political control, 
and that the Liberal Party, to the utmost 
of its ability, intends to see that the Ca- 
nadian National Railways which in many 
respects is Canada’s greatest asset, are 
maintained in all their integrity as an in- 
dependent publicly-owned system, with 
rights and opportunities in all particulars 
equal to those of its great privately owned 
competitor. This was the policy of the 
Liberal Party as it was announced in 
1921 and as it has ever since remained.” 


Railway Deficit For Seven Months 
$158,687,052 


A net deficit of $158,687,052 for the first 
seven months of this year is shown for 
Class I railways in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly statement of 
selected income and balance sheet items. 
This compares with a net income of 
$52,778,786 for the corresponding period 
of last year. The net railway operating 
income for the period was $124,924,130 
and other income amounted to $119,529,- 
026. Dividend declarations for the seven 
months’ period this year amounted to 








515 


$52,000,000, as compared with $194,000,000 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The commission’s statement follows: 


Truck Association to Meet in 
. Washington 
The American Truck Association, 
which was organized in August, 1931, has 
issued a call for a meeting of the execu- 
tives of motor truck carrier companies 
to be held in Washington on November 
17 and 18, to consider various problems 
facing the trucking business, including 
proposals for federal legislation to 
vide for regulation of motor transporta- 
tion from the standpoint of the truck 
operators. The notice of the meeting, 
issued by N. W. Guthrie, of Washing- 
ton, legislative chairman of the 
tion, said that heretofore such issues have 
been publicly discussed by manufacturers 


pro- 


associa- 


of motor vehicles and allied interests. 
The notice also said that the truck lines 
are willing to co-operate with their com- 
petitors in “any reasonable co-ordination 


of service” but that their investments are 
now so great that “destructive legisla- 
tion cannot be tolerated because it would 
create almost as much chaos in the 
economic life of the country as would 
be experienced by the wiping f 1 


mut of its 


railroad investment.” Lacey McClaskey 
of Louisville, Ky., is chairman of the 
association. 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam Railways 
In the United States 











Compiled irom 160 reports representing 164 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal 
companies. 
Month of July Seven Months 
—_—————————_rA__—_—___—_, i anes un —~ 
1932 1931 Income Items 1932 1931 
$11,795,897 $57,213,602 1. Net railway operating income.......... $124,924,130 $298,701,057 
14,985,758 SBA a ee Sx COU FIN hiner ove sdticcwes vee vie 119,529,026 155,465,001 
26,781,655 79,391,099 3. IRE aie vaccine aie Sa 060-00 6-070 244,453,156 454,166,058 
11,113,851 11,288,136 4. Rent for leased roads..............000. 76,832,807 77,137,640 
44,704,553 44,192,815. 5. Interest deductions .................00: 311,257,657 309,179,819 
2,268,099 Z,27G0US 6. Cier GeMUCHIONE .ccccccccccccccusecee 15,049,744 15,069,831 
58,086,503 57,757,906 7. OURE GOMACEIORO oc eicic ccc cewsacs 403,140,208 401,387,290 
d 31,304,848 re ee ee eee d 158,687,052 52,778,768 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus) 
678,101 4,394,167 9-01. On common stock ............. 42,252,170 60,424,832 
580,735 357,833 9-02. On preferred stock .............2. 10,303,332 34,042,010 
BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Balance at end of July 
. imc a = 
Selected Asset Items 1932 1931 
10. Investments in stocks, bonds. etc.. other than those of affiliated com- 
ee ee ene eee $778,035,147 $845,246,083 





BN SU decried ha talline coasts ec eae cu gmeh aie acy teP SAG Io ee Sore Tees eee eRe I es 252,036,373 73,049,514 
EZ. Sn NO-ONE I nok oes cece tiwidie ae 6.odineis- eam Sa adobe 36,945,339 48,638,660 
Doky: ER NER NE NOI cho odlnstiecraraie aus bivw cei DAR awe eon om 25,510,274 77,971,533 
ESE I a rei reenter ns 27,927,313 47 837,877 
Ei; ee Ie IY I oo oo 50o ainin ani win dire bie gleceewiesGers noble wes 13,736,789 $,020,968 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable..............cccecec cece 45,178,296 70,130,949 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............000- 37,368,222 50,519,313 
18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable .............cccccccccccecccccns 150,072,937 176,984,873 
Ds IT IE I Sp goa nalsg wha igcbiel'6 4106/0 667s 00d WAInahT Rw wd 343,363,666 404,706,737 
ZO. HeGerent AGNE GIVRIONIGS TOCEIVADIC. «5.5 oo oo coccc cc ccccceccececcwcees 30,300,365 35,736,497 
I IEE «55 Scares n-Bis vorRncor ascas b tohig ve ead Rg a's) 9 ALGER Se Aa w ee Oe ae Ba OES 2,088,719 3,671,741 
a CUE UNO ob 5 Siete ci A RSMO SS RI CaS ok 7,173,619 12,305,636 
23 Total cavvent asecte Citemes 11 to. 2B) okk isccccicsccsccsecccces 971,701,912 1,303,574.298 


Selected Liability Items 


24. Funded debt maturing within six months * . 


25. Leens and bills payatles........o:..6ss00csise cess 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable...... 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable......... 


28. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Dividends matured unpaid ........... 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid 
32. Unmatured dividends declared 


33. Unmatured interest accrued ................ 
34. Unmatured rents accrued................... 
35. Other current liabilities 


36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 3 


,_ Complete data for the following Class I railways 
Canadian National Lines in New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in 


Lines in Vermont. 
7s 


d Deficit. 


29. Interest matured NGG 6 ody 5.oc.c'suscons 


* {includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of mont! 
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978,787,000 


998,868 


sia ces ailaiesaoni tannic Wise heals ,798 
not available for inclusion in these totals: 
Maine, and Canadian Pacific 
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Great Western to be Included in 
British Pooling Plan 


The London, Midland & Scottish and 
the Great Western of Great Britain have 
jointly submitted for the consent of the 
Minister of Transport, under Section 19 
of the Railways Act, 1921, heads of agree- 
ment for the pooling of revenues derived 
by them from passenger, merchandise 
and other traffic conveyed by rail in re- 
spect of which there is competition be- 
tween the two companies. The London, 
Midland & Scottish, the London & North 
Eastern and the Great Western have also 
jointly submitted for official approval a 
proposed agreement for the pooling of 
revenues from traffic for which there is 
competition between the three companies. 

In submitting these heads of agree- 
ment, the companies concerned have in- 
timated that the undertakings given by 
counsel to shippers and employees on be- 
half of the London, Midland & Scottish 
and the London & North Eastern during 
the proceedings before the Railway Pool 
Committee, as set forth in the report of 
that committee (abstracted in the Rail- 
way Age of October 1, page 473), will 
extend to the further agreements now 
submitted, except that the Great Western 
is not to be debarred from retiring em- 
ployees before they reach the ages speci- 
fied in cases where the men concerned, 
under existing practice, receive pensions 
at earlier ages. 

The pooling proposals now submitted 
for the consent of the Minister of Trans- 
port appear to be similar to the agree- 
ment outlined in the Railway Age of July 
2 and published in full in the issue of 
October 1 for the pooling by the London, 
Midland & Scottish and the London & 
North Eastern of all revenues received 
by those two companies from traffic for 
which there was competition between 
them. This earlier agreement was re- 
cently approved by the Minister and is 
now being put into effect, while the pres- 
ent plan constitutes, practically speaking, 
an extension of that scheme to include 
the Great Western. 

Section 19 of the Railways Act pro- 
vides that before giving his consent to 
any such agreements the Minister shall, 
unless it appears to him that the matter 
is one of such small importance that it 
is unnecessary to do so, refer the matter 
for consideration and report to a special 
committee. He has, accordingly, referred 
the present plan to the same committee 
which on July 27 reported favorably on 
the L. M. S.-L. N. E. pool—Sir Walter 
B. Clode, K. C., Herbert Edgar Parkes 
and John Quirey, C. B. E., all three of 
whom are permanent members of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. This commit- 
tee will open public hearings in the near 
future. 

A JOINT MEETING of the Chicago Claim 
Conference and the Eastern Claim Con- 
ference will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on October 26-28. The principal subjects 
to be considered will be uniformity in 
claim payments and claim prevention. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Sce 
under Freight cars. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Paciric Fruir Express is now in- 
quiring for 150 to 300 steel underframes. 


item 


THE CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN will pur- 
chase 300 box cars and 200 gondola cars 
and is considering the purchase of ten 
locomotives, according to an announce- 
ment made by P. H. Joyce, chairman and 
president. Inquiries will be sent out 
within 30 days. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe Norro.K & WESTERN will 
chase 5,000 tons of 130-lb. rails, 
fastenings, for current renewals. 


pur- 
with 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
350 tons of steel for an underpass at 
Detroit, Mich. from the Whitehead & 
Kales Company. 


THE CENTRAL oF NEW JERSEY has given 
a contract to the Shoemaker Bridge Com- 
pany, for about 100 tons of steel for a 
bridge under construction at Springtown, 
~~ D 


SIGNALING 


DecawarE & Hupson.—This company 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to vacate its automatic train- 
control order requiring the company to 
maintain and operate automatic train-con- 
trol between Albany, N. Y., and Rouses 
Point. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe UNITED STATES NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, has ordered 
one 45-ton gas-electric locomotive crane 
from the Atlas Car & Manufacturing 
Company. 


Big Four Shopmen Return 

Approximately 1,600 shopmen’ were 
put to work at the Beech Grove shops 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis on September 29. Of these, 
1,000 were in the locomotive depart- 
ment, 500 in the car shops and 100 in 
the storeroom. The company has put 
250 men to work in the shops in the 
last two weeks. 


The Central of New Jersey Recalls 
Men to Its Shops 

The Central of New Jersey recalled 
195 men to its Elizabethport, N. J., repair 
shops and also recalled 38 men to its 
car repair shops at Ashley, Pa. on Oc- 
tober 3. These shops have been closed 
since May 31. The management hopes 
to be able to work the above force on a 
five-day week basis until the first of the 
year. 
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Supply Trade 





Studebaker eight-cylinder bus chassis, 
will henceforth be sold direct to operators 
instead of through distributors, according 
to a recent announcement of the Stude- 


baker Division, S. P. A. Truck Corpora. 
tion. 


The Ohio Equipment Company, Inc,, 
5716 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed by the Cole Auto- 
matic Nut-Lock Corporation, Elwood. 
Ind., its sole distributors for the Cole 
automatic nut-lock. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
subsidiary companies have been licensed 
by the Dardelet Threadlock Corporation 
to manufacture, for their own use, bolts, 
nuts and other parts threaded with the 
Dardelet self-locking thread. 


F. J. Rudd has been appointed man- 
aging engineer of the motor department 
of the General Electric Company at its 
River works, Lynn, Mass. He succeeds 
L. E. Underwood, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pittsfield, Mass., 
works. 


D. S. Ellis, manager of the railroad 
division of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
resigned on October 1, to return to rail- 
way work. W. M. Vinnedge has been 
appointed eastern regional manager of 
the railroad division of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation to 
succeed Mr. Ellis, with headquarters at 
Harrison. 


The traffic organization of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, American Steel 
& Wire Company, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, H. C. Frick Coke Company, IIli- 
nois Steel Company, National Tube 
Company, United States Coal & Coke 
Company, subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is now 
as follows: Eastern district, general of- 
fices Pittsburgh, Pa., W. S. Guy, traffic 
manager, C. W. Trust, assistant traffic 
manager; Western district, general of- 
fices Chicago, M. N. Billings, traffic 
manager, W. O. Davis, assistant traffic 
manager. 


OBITUARY 


Belden D. Jones, general manager of 
the Jones Car Door Company, Chicago, 
died at Chicago on October 3, following 
a stroke. 


Harry Flynn, representative since 
April 1, 1925, of the New York Air 
Brake Company at Boston, Mass., died 
suddenly while on a business trip at Al- 
bany, N. Y., on September 25, at the age 
of 56. Previous to his service with the 
New York Air Brake Company, Mr. 
Flynn was for many years general air 
brake supervisor of the Delaware & 
Hudson. 
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Construction 





CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—This com- 
pany has awarded a contract for the re- 
construction of a highway bridge over its 
tracks at Springtown, N. J. The new 
bridge will be of steel construction with 
concrete abutments, will require about two 
months to complete, and will replace an 
earlier structure destroyed by fire some 
time ago. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract for the construction of 12 rein- 
forced concrete grain storage tanks and 
accompanying facilities, including six in- 
terstices, at Burlington, Iowa, has been 
awarded to the Burrell Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, at a cost of about $100,000. 
The tanks, which will have a combined 
capacity of 500,000 bu., will be 24 ft. in 
diameter and 110 ft. high. They are 
being constructed in connection with an 
elevator that is leased to the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Company. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The grade 
crossing of this company’s tracks at 
Esperance station, Duanesburg, N. Y., has 
been designated for elimination by the 
New York Public Service Commission, by 
constructing a new underpass at a point 
about 1,300 ft. west of the present cross- 
ing. 


GALVESTON, Harrispurc & San An- 
TONIO.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate authorizing the construction of 
a line of 8 miles in Maverick county, Tex. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—This company now 
has under construction at St. Cloud, Minn., 
a one-story and basement fruit warehouse, 
63 ft. by 120 ft., which has a total esti- 
mated cost of $35,000. The basement of 
this structure, which is being constructed 
of concrete, brick and tile with an insu- 
lated wood roof, will contain three banana 
conditioning rooms, one cold storage room 
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and storage space, while two cold storage 
rooms, other storage space and the offices 
will be located on the first floor. The cold 
storage rooms will be cooled by an eight- 
ton refrigerating machine to be installed 
by the Westerlin & Campbell Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. Edward Hirt & Son, St. 
Cloud, have the contract for the construc- 
tion of the building. 


Financial 





Akron, CANTON & YouNGsTOwN.—Note. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue a 
note for $24,000 payable to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to evi- 
dence a loan. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—R.F.C. Work 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on September 28 approved this 
company’s application for a “work loan” 
of $500,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to be used in repairing 
locomotives and freight and passenger 
cars at the company’s shops and marine 
equipment for handling freight traffic in 
New York harbor. The company is re- 
quired to assign its distributive share in 
the fund administered by the Railroad 
Credit Corporation as security for the 
loan. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLinots.—R, F. C. 
Loan.—This company has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation a sup- 
plemental application for an additional 
loan of $338,000 to cover its requirements 
for the remainder of the year, including 
taxes, equipment notes, and $100,000 for. 
new rail. 


Cuicaco & NortH 
Loan.—The Interstate 
mission on. September 


WESTERN.—R.F.C. 
Commerce Com- 
29 approved a 
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further loan of $12,461,350 to this com- 
pany from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, on its application for $26,- 
000,000, of which $7,600,000 was approved 
on February 23, and of which $6,643,083 
had been advanced by the corporation. 
The additional loan is to pay one-half of 
the company’s bank loans aggregating 
$10,000,000 from 18 banks, maturing 
October 13, which had been arranged by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and bear interest at 
434 per cent, and additional amounts for 
interest and payments on equipment trust 
certificates. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has ob- 
tained from each of the banks a tentative 
agreement to continue to carry one-half 
of the loans for a further period of two 
years and the commission’s approval is on 
condition that this be done. Another con- 
dition is that the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration liquidate the company’s order on 
it for $1,910,500, now deposited with the 
Finance Corporation. 


Cuicaco, NortH SHorE & MILWAUKEE. 
—Receivership.—This railroad was placed 
in receivership by Federal Judge James 
H. Wilkerson, Chicago, on September 30 
on petition of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company. Britton I. Budd, 
president of the road, and Col. A. A. 
Sprague, commissioner of public works of 
Chicago, were appointed receivers. The 
claim of the petitioning creditor was for 
$3,897 but it was set forth that the road 
owes other « creditors a considerable 
amount and that it will be unable to meet 
taxes and interest payments of approxi- 
mately $285,000 due on October 1. A 
loan of $1,150,000 was obtained on June 29 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration in an attempt to forestall receiver- 
ship. It was secured by first mortgage 
bonds but the loan, it was stated, proved 
insufficient due to decline of traffic and 
revenues. Current liabilities as of June 30 
exceeded current assets by more than 
$3,000,000. Operating revenues for the 12 
months ending in June were $1,500,000 
less than for the previous 12 months pe- 
riod and $3,500,000 less than for the 12 
months ending June, 1929. 





After calling the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project “unnecessary” and “im- 
practicable economically,” the New 
York State Waterways Association 
made plans today to “sell” the New 
York barge canal in the Middle West 
and in Washington. 

The association voted to ask that 
the barge canal be deepened from 
twelve to fourteen feet. Members in- 
dicated in addresses at the convention 
which closed today that they believed 
the barge canal, deepened and widened, 
could carry all the commerce the 
Great Lakes could pour into it and 
that it offered the shortest and cheap- 
est route from the lakes to the sea, 
connecting at Albany with the deep- 
ened Hudson. Particularly did they 
object to the United States helping 
to build the St. Lawrence seaway be- 
cause it would lie mostly in a “for- 
eign” country. 





The Pot and the Kettle 


Peter G. Ten Eyck of Albany, pres- 
ident, said an educational campaign 
would be one of the weapons in the 
“finish fight” to prevent ratification of 
the St. Lawrence treaty with Canada 
and to bring the possibilities of the 
New York route before the country 
and Congress, and the Middle West in 
particular. 

Some of the speakers indicated they 
believe a publicity campaign had 
“sold” the Great Lakes territory on 
the St. Lawrence route and that they 
believed the merits of the New York 
route would bring it into favor once 
they were placed before the country. 
Mr. Ten Eyck also condemned the St. 
Lawrence as a power source, saying 
development of electricity would be 
so costly that the power could not 
be sold in competition with steam- 
generated electricity. He said the in- 
terest on the investment for St. Law- 


rence power would be $162,000 per 
day for fifty years. 

William J. Flynn, vice-chairman of 
the Albany Port District Commission, 
told the association that neither cheap 
electricity nor economical transporta- 
tion could be expected from the St 
Lawrence river. 

He said that the St. Lawrence would 
provide a seaway for seven months a 
year at the longest and that during this 
period it would work hardship on ‘th 
railroads which were expected to fur- 
nish transportation the rest of the 
time. 

He proposed that Canada develop 
the St. Lawrence route and the United 
States deepen and widen the New 
York Barge Canal so that full use 
could be made of its possibilities 


—From an Associated Press report of a 
meeting of the New York State Waterways 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cuicaco, Rock: IsLanp & PaciFic.— 
sibandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
Trosky, Minn., to Jasper, 8.7 miles. 


CoLorapo-KAnsas.—Trustee Sale —The 
properties of this company, which oper- 
ates between Pueblo, Colo., and Stone 
City, were sold on October 1 at a trus- 
tec’s sale, under a mortgage, to L. D. Rik- 
er of Oklahoma City, Okla., who will con- 
tinue its operation. The sale is subject 
to the approval of the court. 


Corrper RANGE.—R.F.C. Loan.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a loan of $53,500 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, for interest requirements, on its 


application for $114,000. 


LAKELAND.—R.F.C. Loan.—This com- 
pany has withdrawn its application for 
a loan of $12,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the com- 
mission has dismissed it. 


LeniGH VaAtitey.—R,. F. C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $3,000,- 
000 to meet its fixed charges and taxes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAuLT Ste. 
Marie. —- Abandonment.— This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
Rexton branch from Rexton, Mich., to 
Hendricks Quarry, 11.91 miles, 


Missourt - KansAs - Texas. — Bonds. — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to nominally issue $17,219,638 of prior 
lien mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be 
pledged as collateral for short term loans, 


New YorK CENTRAL.—./baidonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the St. Clair & Western to 
abandon and the Canada Southern, Mich- 
igan Central and New York Central to 
abandon the operation of the first men- 
tioned company’s 1ine exeending from St. 
Clair, Mich., to Richmond, 14.9 miles. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Re- 
ceivership Petition—A petition for a re- 
ceiver in equity was filed in the federal 
court in Chicago on October 3, by Samuel 
Caplan. The bill declares the Nickel 
Plate has $20,000,000 in 6 per cent gold 
notes due October 1, which have not been 
paid and which the road is not able to 
pay. It also alleges default on $1,200,000 
of other gold notes and that taxes total- 
ing $18,865 are unpaid. The bill is 
brought on behalf of holders of gold 
notes on the ground that since the rail- 
road operates under the laws of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, a multiplicity of law suits will be 
filed against the road unless a receivership 
is granted. Attorneys for the railroad 
asked for a postponement of a hearing on 
the petition and the court set October 7. 

Note Issue—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue $20,000,000 of 3-year promissory 
notes in order to prevent a default in 
mecting a maturing obligation of equal 
amount. The Commission has stipulated 
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that before a loan of this kind be ad- 
vanced from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, evidence that holders of sub- 
stantially all the notes will extend 75 per 
cent of the principal to a maturity date not 
earlier than the maturity date of the loan 
and the company is now endeavoring to 
secure this consent from the note holders. 


NoRTHERN PaciFIC AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marte.—Joint Op- 
eration.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the latter com- 
pany to operate over a line of the former 
company between Ironton and McGregor, 
Minn., the two lines to operate jointly 
mining tracks on the Cayuna Range; the 
companies are to pool the ore tonnage 
moved from, and the coal tonnage moved 
to, mines in this range. 


PirrspurGH & West Vircinta.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $434,000 of 6 per cent general 
mortgage bonds. 


Pucet Sounp & CAscADE.—Acquisition 
and Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate lines of railroad 
extending from a connection with its line 
at Talc, Wash., to Potts, 1.8 miles; from 
Potts to Finney Creek Junction, 10.8 
miles; and from Burlington southerly to 
Mt. Vernon, 4.8 miles. 


READING.-—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Wilmington & Northern to extend from 
August 1, 1932, to August 1, 1982, the ma- 
turity of $462,000 of general mortgage 
bonds, to be guaranteed by the Reading. 


St. Lovuis-San_ Francisco.—Receiver- 
ship.—An amended petition asking that a 
receiver be appointed was filed in the 


United States District Court at St. Louis, 


Mo., on October 3 in behalf of Charles 
and Dora Gans, holders of $3,500 prior 
lien bonds, following the dismissal of their 
previous suit on September 23. The orig- 
inal suit was filed on August 27 and was 
later joined by nine other bondholders. 


Sierra OF CALirorNtIA.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
The receiver has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $230,000 for interest, taxes, and cur- 
rent bills. 


WasasH.—Receivers Certificates —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the receivers of this company 
to issue $4,575,000 of receivers certificates, 
series B, in settlement of an equal amount 
of outstanding indebtedness. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
; 4 Oct. 4 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.67 29.81 44.47 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.73 65.70 77.23 
Dividends Declared 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Preferred. 


$1.50, semi-annually, payable November 1 to hold- 
ers of record October 25 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific. 
mon and Preferred dividends omitted. 
fork Railways.—Preferred, 62'%4c, 
payable October 31 to holders of 
tober 20. 


Com- 


quarterly, 
record Oc- 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. F. Schurch has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of executive 
representative of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Horace Stringfellow, special assistant 
in the executive department of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of executive 
representative in Colorado, with head- 
quarters at Denver. 


Gerard Ruel, K. C., vice-president in 
charge of legal affairs of the Canadian 
National, has resigned, effective Septem- 
ber 30, to accept a legal partnership with 
Messrs. Peter White and B. Bristol in 
Toronto, Ont., and his former position 
has been abolished. Mr. Ruel has been 
vice-president in charge of legal affairs 
of the Canadian National since 1923 and 
has been more than 40 years in the serv- 
ice of Canadian railroads. Born at St. 
John, N. B., in 1866, he graduated from 
Harvard University in 1889 with the de- 
gree of LLB,, taking up legal practicc 
in his native city, together with addi- 
tional accountancy and other work for 
the Shore Line Railway (now part of 
the Canadian Pacific). He was later a 
partner in the law firm of Blair, Ruel 
& Blair, of St. John, of which the Hon. 
Andrew G. Blair, former Minister of 
Railways, was the head. Mr. Ruel moved 





Gerard Ruel 


to Ottawa in 1899 as law clerk in the 
Department of Railways and Canals, 
and remained in that position until 1903, 
when he was appointed assistant solici- 
tor of the Canadian Northern (now part 
of the Canadian National). In 1918 he 
was promoted to the position of coun- 
sel; in February, 1920, he became gen- 
eral counsel of the Canadian National 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, and in 
January, 1923, he was appointed vice- 


president and general counsel of tlic 
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Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Ottawa. When these headquarters were 
moved to Montreal, Que., Mr. Ruel, in 


May, 1923, became vice-president in 
charge of legal affairs of the Canadian 
National, which position he held until 
his recent retirement. 


Camilo E. Pani, chief of the personnel 
department of the National Railways of 
Mexico, has been appointed assistant ex- 
ecutive president of these lines, with 
headquarters as before at Mexico, D. F. 
Mr. Pani, who will continue in the capa- 
city of chief of the personnel depart- 
ment, was born on November 2, 1868, at 
Aguascalientes, Aguas., and was edu- 
cated in various schools in Mexico, fin- 
ishing his studies at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University in 1887. 
He entered the service of the National 
of Mexico on January 1, 1889, as a 
draftsman in the engineer's office at 
Aguascalientes, being promoted to chief 
draftsman in the engineer’s office at San 
Luis Potosi, S. L. P., in June of the 
same vear. From March, 1890, to June, 
1910, he was engaged in various phases 
of railway location, construction and 
maintenance, serving as topographer 
and transitman on location and other 
preliminary work, as assistant resident 
engineer and resident engineer on port 
work at Tampico, Tamp., and on the 
construction of various lines, and in 
various capacitics in the maintenance of 
way department. At the end of this 
period he was promoted to supervising 
engineer of the system, which position 
he held until April, 1914, when he was 
further advanced to general manager, 
with headquarters at Guadalajara, Jal. 





Camilo E. Pani 


In August, 1920, Mr. Pani returned to 
the engineering department as assistant 
chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Mexico, D. F., and in October of the 
following year he was appointed sub- 
chief engineer. Four years later he was 
appointed a member of the personnel 
commission and on September 1, 1925, 
he was advanced to chief of the per- 
sonnel department, which position he 
continued to hold until his recent ap- 
Pointment. From 1920 to 1924 Mr. 
Pani served also as a Mexican Senator. 
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P. S. Lewis, superintendent of the 
New York division of the Reading, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation and mainte- 
nance. Mr. Lewis was born on May 10, 
1889, at Springfield, Ill, and attended 
Princeton . University, from which he 





P. S. Lewis 


was graduated in 1911. In July of that 
year he began his railway career with 
the Philadelphia & Reading (now the 
Reading), and has been in the continu- 
ous service of this company to the pres 
ent time, except for the period of the 
World War. During 1911 he held the 
positions of rodman at Williamsport, 
Pa., and construction inspector at St. 
Clair, Pa. From August 12, 1912, to 
September 16, 1914, he served as assist- 
ant supervisor at Harrisburg and Potts- 
town, Pa., and on the latter date he was 
appointed interlocking inspector at 
Philadelphia, Pa. From 1915 to 1917 he 
served as supervisor at Camden, N. J., 
and Olney, Pa., and as trainmaster at 
Reading, Pa. On September 12, 1917, 
he entered the service of the U. S. Army 
and was commissioned first lieutenant of 
engineers, sailing for France with a 
light railroad regiment in December of 
that year. A year later he was com- 
missioned captain of engineers, and in 
February, 1919, major. While in France 
he held the positions of executive offi- 
cer to chief engineer, First Army; ex- 
ecutive officer, deputy director-general 
of transportation, and chief of troop 
movement bureau, Paris. After he was 
discharged from the army he again re- 
turned to the Reading as trainmaster at 
Philadelphia, Pa. In April, 1920, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Atlantic City, a Reading subsi- 
diary, and on August 1, 1921, he was 
promoted to superintendent of that road. 
Mr. Lewis was appointed superinten- 
dent of the New York division of the 
Reading on February 1, 1930. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


B. F. Allen, assistant general auditor 
of the Seaboard Air Line, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements, suc- 
ceeding H. B. Anderson, who has re- 
signed to engage in other business. 
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W. H. Hobbs, formerly 
the president of the Canadian National, 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
of that company and of various allied 
and controlled companies. Mr. Hobbs 
has been for many years in the service 
of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Na- 
tional, having entered the service as a 
stenographer in the legal department; 
but later becoming secretary to the pres- 
ident, serving four incumbents in that 
capacity. 


secretary to 


OPERATING 


J. G. Estrada, division superintendent 
of express on the National Railways of 
Mexico, with 
Pue., has been promoted 
superintendent of express 
quarters at Mexico, D. F., succeeding F. 
Serrano. 


headquarters at Wucbla, 
to general 
wit head- 


E. A. Meyer, superiutenden f the 
Superior division ot the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
appointed manager of the safety and 
fuel departments, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Martin J. Flanigan, 
deceased. 

I. L. Boomer, assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation of th« 
Western’ region of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of transportation of the British 
Columbia district, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., succeeding L. F. 
Muncey, deceased. 


J. E. Burnes, transportation stant 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y., retired ef- 
fective October 1, and the position has 
been abolished. The jurisdiction of 
John Hewes, Jr., transportation assist- 
ant, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been extended to cover the 
Buffalo-Rochester district 

A. J. Hancock, assistant to the operat- 
ing vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific, Pacific Lines, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
assistant general manager, with head- 


quarters as before at San Francisco, Cal. 
A. A. Lowe, assistant superintendent of 
the Coast division, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of supervisor of 
transportation, with headquarters at the 
same point. 


C. E. Chamberlin, superintendent of 


the Harrisburg division of the Reading, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 


New York division, succeeding P. S. 
N York d 1 Pp. S 
Lewis, who has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation. and 


maintenance. Agnew T. Dice, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Wilmington & 


Columbia division, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Harrisburg divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Chamberlin. The 
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& Columbia 


Wilmington 
which Mr. Dice was superintendent, has 
been abolished, this line being combined 


division, of 


with the Reading, Harrisburg and 
Shamokin divisions, as follows: Wil- 
mington & Northern and Schuylkill & 
Lehigh branches will become a part of 
the Reading division; Reading and Colum- 
bia Railroad, Harrisburg division; 
Schuylkill & Susquehanna _ Branch, 
Auburn to Rockville, Harrisburg divi- 
sion; that portion of the Lebanon and 


Tremont branch, Lebanon to Pine 
Grove, Harrisburg’ division; Little 
Schuylkill Branch, Shamokin division; 


Schuylkill Valley branch, Tamaqua to 
Mill Creek Junction, Shamokin division. 


José A. Jaime, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service of 
the National Railways of Mexico, with 
headquarters at Mexico, D. F., has been 
connected with these lines continuously 
for 29 years. He was born on April 21, 
1889, at Salamanca, Gto., and received 
his education at the same place. He 
entered railway service on July 1, 1903, 
as a telegraph operator on the National 
of Mexico at Leon, Gto., serving in this 
capacity at various points until Decem- 
ber, 1908, when he was advanced to tele- 
graph manager at Monterrey, N. L. Mr. 
Jaime served in this position at various 
locations until July, 1912, when he was 
promoted to chief clerk in the telegraph 
and electrical department at Mexico, D. 
F., being appointed traveling telegraph 
inspector in September, 1915. He was 
transferred to the car service depart- 





José A. Jaime 


ment as a car distributor at the same 
point in July, 1919, and was appointed 
chief clerk to the superintendent of 
transportation in June, 1920. Four 
years later, Mr. Jaime was again ap- 
pointed car distributor and on August 
10, 1932, he was advanced to chief clerk 
in the car service department, receiving 
his appointment as superintendent of 
car service a short time later. 


Henry B. Lautz, assistant general 
manager of the Northern district of the 
Western Lines of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at La 
Junta, Colo., has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Western Lines, 
with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., 
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succeeding J. R. Hitchcock, who has 
been transferred to the Coast Lines, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. E. 
E. McCarty, superintendent of the 
Albuquerque division, with headquarters 
at Winslow, Ariz., has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of the North- 
ern district of the Western Lines, at La 
Junta, to succeed Mr. Lautz. ¥. HH. 
Wilson, trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 
acting superintendent at Winslow to re- 
place Mr. McCarty. 

Mr. Lautz has spent his entire rail- 
way career of 42 years with the Santa 
Fe. He was born on August 2, 1876, at 
Pekin, Ill, and attended the public 
schools at Topeka, Kan. At the age of 
14 years he entered the service of the 
Santa Fe as a messenger in the tele- 
graph department, and after a year he 
was transferred to the general man- 





Henry B. Lautz 


ager’s office, where he held various posi- 
tions until December, 1900. At that 
time, Mr. Lautz was transferred to the 
office of the president as a clerk and a 
year later he was promoted to chief 
clerk in the office of the general man- 
ager. In July, 1905, he was advanced to 
assistant to the general manager and in 
December, 1916, he was further pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Middle 
division, at Newton, Kan. In Novem- 
ber, 1928, Mr. Lautz was again pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of 
the Northern district of the Western 
Lines, with headquarters at La Junta, 
Colo., the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
general manager of the Western Lines, 
effective October 1. 


TRAFFIC 


M. J. Golden, division freight and pas- 
senger agent on the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral livestock agent, with headquarters 
at the same point, effective October 15. 


A. G. Bloom, city passenger agent for 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in the passenger department, 
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with headquarters at Chicago, succeed- 
ing G. R. Lemmer, deceased. Mr. Bloom 
has been connected with the Union 
Pacific for 26 years, having served all but 
two years of this period in the passenger 
department, 


MECHANICAL 


John Kyle, superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment ot the Cana- 
dian National at Edmonton, Alta., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment of 
the Western region, succeeding A. H. 
Eager, deceased. 


Elmer A. Kuhn has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Canadian divi- 
sion of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at St. Thomas, Ont. Mr. Kuhn 
was formerly assistant engineer of 
motive power for the Advisory Mechani- 
cal Committee of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Erie; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and Pere Marquette. 


D. S. Ellis, eastern district manager, 
railroad division, of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harri- 
son, N. J., resigned on October 1 to 
become assistant engineer of motive 
power on the Advisory Mechanical 
Committee of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Erie; New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and Pere Marquette, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIAL 


Herbert A. Enochs, acting chief of 
personnel of the Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed chief of personnel effective 
October 1. He will assume the duties 
of the late R. V. Massey as head of the 
personnel department. 


OBITUARY 


William Hudson, superiniendent of 
the Wyoming shops of the Pere Mar- 
quette, died suddenly at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on October 2. 


G. R. Lemmer, general agent, passen- 
ger department, of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 
September 20 at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 


F. W. Young, paymaster of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died on September 
24, following a paralytic stroke, at the 
age of 63 years. 


H. T. Coleman, mail traffic manager 
of the Illinois Central, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died in the Illinois Cen- 
tral hospital at that point on October 
1, after a long illness. 


M. S. Belk, formerly general air 
brake instructor of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., died 
of heart failure on August 27. Mr. Belk 
was president of the Air Brake Associ- 
ation in 1927. 
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for over-worked 
pins and bushings 


As locomotive power rose the work of the main pins was increased. 

Maintenance became serious as bearing pressures grew heavier. 

Then the Tandem Main Rod Drive divided the work of trans- 
mitting the force of the piston over two sets of main pins instead 
of one. 

Maintenance was checked and power kept in service for longer 
periods. 

On a large eastern railroad a full year’s test showed that on 
2-10-2 type locomotives the Tandem Main Rod Drive reduced the 
expense of maintaining rods and bushings from $0.018 per mile to 
$0.003, saving $0.015 per mile and reducing expense 83.3%. Based 
on normal mileage, this not only returns many times the cost of the 
new idea, but also leaves considerable to apply on the general cost 
of repairs. 

The Tandem Main Rod Drive is the modern method of transmit- 
ting power. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY ¢€O., INe. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


O 8s 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





RAILWAY AGE 












F a saving at one point results in an in- 
creased expenditure in another direction 


the net result is a loss to the railroad. 


To “save” on Arch brick by cutting down 
the length of the Arch causes a loss of $10.00 
in fuel due to decreased efficiency for every 


$1.00 of Arch brick expense thus avoided. 


This has been proved by thorough tests on 
various railroads involving various types of 


locomotives. 


The fuel economy of the locomotive Arch 
was thoroughly established 20 years ago. In 
these days when every dollar of expense is 
under fire, equip the Arch to save every 


dollar of fuel money. 
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AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
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 % AVERAGE WEIGHTS. 
PULLMAN SLEEPER 75 tons 
DINING CAR 80 tens 
% — 
ta an GROWTH IN LOCOMOTIVE CAPACITY OBTAINABLE 
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Ag the Power Capacity 
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HINK of it—-3600 hp. as against only 1500 hp.; 37 per cent more 
>= ¢ drawbar pull at starting; 139 per cent more drawbar pul! at passenger 
aS express speed of 60 miles per hour. That shows how vastly superior a 
alee modern locomotive proved itself over a 1920 locomotive in the same pas- 

senger service on the same railroad. Both locomotives are actual cases. 
3a The curves in the above graph represent their actual performance, the 
oe dotted curves represent the performance of the 1920 locomotive and the 
ne: solid curves that of the modern locomotive. 
sik 

How did the modern locomotive save money and improve operating effi- 
mo ciency? 
NO 
iid The modern locomotive now hauls 15 Pullmans instead of 10 at no sacri- 
te fice in speed. The longer trains reduced the number of sections on limited 
ae trains during times of heavy traffic. Fewer diners are now necessary. Two 
+e trains are often combined into one. That reduces costs and increases track 
: capacity. !t adds safety for it increases the headway between trains 
Modernize—it is one sure means of securing larger profits from a smaller 
volume of business. 
r Modernize—for no matter what the volume of business, cost reduction is 
> always a sound investment. 
> 
A 
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October 8, 1932 RAILWAY AGE 


OVER TWICE THE SERVICE 


Every 12 months, a certain western railroad was force 


to re-tube the locomotives on a bad water division. « Then they 


tried tubes of Toncan Iron. After 26 months’ service, the Toncan tubes were rem 
found to be in excellent condition, and re-applied to a switcher for further service 


alloying refined iron, copper and molybdenum, a material of greatly improved resist! 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes 
ance to corrosion was created. This Toncan Iron makes an ideal yet Byes. Stayeols, | 
railroad purposes ® Agatho 
caaaaae pte e Agatho 
‘ ' ' ' ’ A . s Steel e Agathon Iron for pin 
boiler tube. Besides resisting corrosion, it can be readily applied. + ssathon stayboit i 
Staybolts © Upson Bolts and bt 
ain tiieas a RailAs 
duro Stainless Steel fordining car eq 
Cold-working has no effect on its corrosion resistance. « Tube with [orreviscston ces ond iorvsbo 
The Birdsboro Stee! F 
company of Birdsboro, Pe 
factured and is prepared t 


Toncan Iron and reduce boiler maintenance. ean Cae: Chumeee Was 


castings for locomotives 
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October 8, 1932 RAILWAY AGE 
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1,514,4 





939,149 





™~ 


80. 











5,542,362 


~" Lbs. Versus Pounds 


FEW /bs. of HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace 
GUN IRON, or those clanking, banging 
destructive locomotive pounds which require un- 
ceasing roundhouse attention—early seplecement 
and run up maintenance costs to a prohibitive figure? 


356,661 


] 


2,050,10 


205,821 


A few /bs. of HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace GUN 
IRON for those vital parts which must absorb initial 
shocks and wear or the continuous application of 
those ordinary wearing materials which offer little 
resistance to wear and fail quickly under modern 
operating conditions? 


1,871,795 


281 


1,018, 


/ 


6,866,87 


Weigh carefully your selection of materials for such 
parts as Crosshead Shoes, Outer Rod Bushings, Hub 
Liners, Pedestal Shoes and Wedges. A /b. of 
HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace GUN IRON will 


take you farther than many /ds. of cure. 


542,316 


5,862,292 


HUNT-SPILLER / FG. CORPORATION 


Platt. Pres & Gen M gr / W. Eller. Vice- P esident 
po 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q 


Export Agent for Latin America 
International Rwy. Supply Co.. sv Cnurch Street, "New York, N. Y. 
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